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THE TERMINAL CITY 








THE GREATEST CIVIC DEVELOPMENT EVER UNDERTAKEN—INCIDENT TO THE 

NEW GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL IN NEW YORK CITY, WHICH WILL BE 

i q OPENED FEBRUARY, 1913 ; 
This vast undertaking comprehends the . These features are all in addition to post 

§ erection of a great Terminal City, a city office, express buildings and other natural ; 

td within a city, occupying an area of thirty adjuncts of the up-to-date terminal—to Leal 

©) blocks, in New York City. expeditiously handle diverse traffic. 


] It will embrace hotels and modern apart- 
ment houses, convention and exhibition 
halls, clubs and restaurants, and depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. In short, 
practically every sort of structure or enter- 
prise incident to the modern city. . 
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All these structures will be erected over 
the tracks about the terminal itself, while 
a plaza will surround the Terminal build- 
ing, reached on the North and South by a 
new Boulevard, hiding all trace of the 
railroad yard. 


COMPLETED 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


Will provide every detail essential to the 
comfort and convenience of its patrons. 
The Terminal itself is the physical em- 


le) 
= bodiment of the latest and the highest 
% ideal of service. Its adequate descrip- 


tion is impossible here. It must be seen 
to be fully appreciated—or indeed to be 
“completely comprehended. 


‘ 


The Main Terminal alone is 722 feet long 
and 301 feet wide on the surface, 
and half again as wide below the 
street level. It will accommo- 
date comfortably 30,000 people 
at one time. 








Through and suburban service occupy dif- 
terent levels approached by inclines, avoid- 
ing stairways, so that each level may be 


reached without confusion. Incoming and 


outgoing traffic 1s segregated and the two 
currents of travel separated. Every facility 
is progressively arranged so that no step 
need be retraced, no time lost. 


There are 42 tracks for through travel and 
25 tracks for Jocal trains, 33 miles 
in all, within the Terminal, accom- 
modating over 1000 cars at one 
time. Dedicated to the Public 
Service, February, 1913. 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


Raymond Poincare, who has been elected by the National Assembly to succeed Armand Fallieres as ninth President of the French Republic. He is fifty-two 
years old and filled several Cabinet offices before becoming Premier in January, 1912. ‘The skill and enterprise which he displayed in localizing the Balkan 
conflict won him a high reputation, and his election was the result of a decisive popular mandate. An account of M. Poincare’s career appears on page 9 
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COMMENT 


Mr. Wilson’s Speeches 

Isn’r it getting to be about time for Wall Street 
to remove its blue glasses and take a square look 
at the rest of the country? Nobody else is having 
spasms over Mr. Winson’s speeches. Why should 
the Street that May Be Straight, but is Sometimes 
Called Crooked? And why not try to get things 
straight, too? Here, for example, is our neighbor, 
the Sun, whose accuracy of statement is proverbial, 
printing the following in its financial columns: 








In these utterances the man that is to be the next 
resident of our country and is to have a_ party 
friendly to him in control of both Houses of the 
national legislature has declared that the business 
men of the country are substantially dishonest and 
must change their hearts; that the banking system 
of the country stands already “ convicted” of hein- 


ous and dangerous practices; that society in the 
country is in need of general reconstruction; and 


that he, the President-elect, has, started out with his 
war paint on and holds a whip in his hand to hurry 
the reconstructing process. And he has added that 
if business disturbance results from all this it will 
be because capitalists have conspired to bring it 
about and for which they will deserve to be hanged 
as high as HAMAN. It has been agreed in defense 
of Mr. Wiison that in speaking as he did he spoke 
extemporaneously and was carried away by oratorical 
afilatus. 

Now let us see about this. We have read Mr. 
Wi.son’s speeches, but we found nothing of this 
sort in them. He did not “declare that the busi- 
ness men of the country are substantially dis- 
On the contrary, he evinced belief in 
their integrity and good intentions. But he did 
say frankly and truly that the country needed to 
be convineed of their uprightness and unselfish- 
ness, and that it was up to them to do the con- 
vineing. 

There was no novelty in this assertion. Senator 
Exim Root, who represents in Congress down- 
town Manhattan as well as up-State New York, 
who used to have a law office in Wall Street, and 
who ought to know what he talks about, made the 
same declaration far more succinctly and with 
much greater emphasis in his recent speech to 
the Chamber of Commerce. These were his words: 


honest.” 


There are hundreds of thousands of people outside 
the great industrial communities who think you are 
a den of thieves. There are hundreds of thousands 
of people who think that the manufacturers of the 
country are no better than a set of confidence men. 

The distinguished Senator then went on to urge 
his hearers to strive to overcome this impression 
by their acts. And that is what Mr. Witson did— 
just that and nothing more. Mr. Wison’s lan- 
guage was less brusque than Mr. Root’s, but he 
aimed at the same thing. And wasn’t it good ad- 
If not, we for one don’t know what good 
advice is. 

Then again Mr. Witson did not say that our 
banking system stands “convicted of heinous and 
dangerous practices.” He said it stood convicted 
of general incompetency and specific inability to 
meet the needs of the ecountry—which is just what 
everybody in and out of Wall Street has been say- 
ing for years. 

And Mr. Witson did not say, in either Chicago 
or New York, that “if business disturbance results 
from all this it will be because capitalists have 
conspired to bring it about,” and ought to be 
hanged “as high as Haman.” What he did say 
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was that if unscrupulous persons should try ~to 
fetch on a panic to serve their own wicked ends 
or to discredit those who are trying to accom- 
plish reforms, they ought to be and would be held 
up to derision and scorn—held up or hung up as 
high as Haman. 

Well, who wants to deny the rightfulness of that 
proposition? If he had said higher than Haman, 
we shouldn’t object. Panics are bad things, very 
bad things, and no punishment-~is too severe for 
anybody caught encouraging them. Maybe it 
wasn’t necessary for Mr. Winson to say that at 
this time; we think probably it wasn’t; but what 
he said was all right. 

It may be that “it has been agreed in defense 
of Mr. Witson” that he spoke extemporaneously, 
and “was carried away by oratorical afflatus,” but 
if so we should like to know who did the agree- 
ing. Surely Mr. Witson would not admit that 
he did not speak deliberately, and there is no rea- 
son why he should, for he didn’t say a thing that 
wasn’t true. He did speak extemporaneously, to 
be sure, and. that was a mistake, because only 
segregated and misrepresentative portions of his 
Chicago speech: got.into the Eastern papers; but 
that is the only real ground for criticism we, have 
found :or ean find. 

The -Times’: financier, after due consideration, 
reaches this sage conclusion: 

There was an undercurrent of hope that the re- 
sponsibility of office. once it actually rests on his 
shoulders, will lead Mr. Winson to weigh more care- 
fully the effect of his public utterances, but the real 
sentiment of the Street in respect to the influence to 
be exerted by the incoming of the new administration 
was pretty accurately reflected in the course of prices 
of the Stock Exchange. It remained true, none the 
less, that inferences, perhaps well founded and_per- 
laps not, had as much to do with-the effect produced 
by Mr. WiLson’s words as had the direct statement 
of his views as he expressed them. The Street’s own 
interpretation, in other words, heightened the effect 
of the President-elect’s discussion of the questions 
which he treated in his address at Chicago a week 
ago and in his later statement, in which he dealt 
with the policy which he expects to pursue in the 
selection of his Cabinet. In this fact lies the pos- 
sibility that the market effect of this factor was 
overdone. 

The “real sentiment of the Street,” we believe, 
is usually “ pretty accurately reflected in the course 
of prices on the Steck Exchange.” Jt is not un- 
common, moreover, to see an effect “heightened 
by the Street’s own interpretation.” Sometimes, 
too, it does happen that the market effect is “ over- 
done” by speculators. 

Well, that is Wall Street’s business. It isn’t 
Mr. Wison’s. And it isn’t the publie’s. If there 
are those who think they ean make money by sell- 
ing stocks on their own “ interpretations,” that is 
their privilege. It is also the prerogative of others 
to buy shares for the same purpose on their judg- 
ment. 

Let ’em go it, we say. There isn’t any panic 
or any sign of a panie, and all the stock-jobbers 
combined couldn’t make one in a time like this if 
they should try. Investors are not alarmed, and 
have not the slightest cause to be. They haven’t 
been selling any shares, either. It is a strictly 
“professional” market and unworthy of a mo- 
ment’s attention from Mr. Witson or anybody 
else associated with him in gauging real public 
sentiment. 


Two Improvements Suggested 

Mr. Cuartes Francis Apams thinks he knows 
of two improvements that should be made in our 
system of government. Just two. Others he depre- 
eates for the present. He doesn’t care to popular- 
ize the government; doesn’t care for the referen- 
dum or any of the recalls. He respects very much 
the Constitution as it stands, and would let it 
alone in almost all particulars. So he told his 
audience on January 16th in a Founders’ Day ad- 
dress at the university of South Carolina. But he 
favored two changes. He said: 

T would substitute for the present brief tenure of the 
Presidential office—a tenure well enough perhaps in 
the comparatively simple days which preceded our 
Civil War—a tenure sufficiently long to enable the oc- 
cupant of the Presidential chair to have a policy and to 
accomplish at least something toward its adoption. 


The other concerns the 
Mr. Apams said: 


That is one change. 
method of choosing legislators. 


Our legislative does not fairly represent the average 
good sense of our community, taken as a whole. Hence 
it has indisputably fallen in public estimation. It 
fails to command confidence. It fails so to do for two 
reasons. It is chosen by the process T have not over- 
respectfully referred to as the counting of nosés, and, 
moreover, by an unwritten law more binding than any 
in the statute-book that counting of noses is localized. 
In other words, when it comes to the choice of our 
legislative, we reduce provincialism to a system, and 
install it as such. It then becomes the stronghold of 
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mediocrity—the avenue to office of the second and 
third rate man, he who wishes always to enjoy his 
share of a little brief authority, to have, also, a taste 
of public life. In this respect our American system 
is, I submit, manifestly and incomparably inferior to 
the system of Parliamentary election existing in Great 
Britain—itself open to grave criticism. In Great 
Britain the public man seeks the constituency wher- 
ever he can find it; or the constituency seeks the man 
wherever it recognizes him. The present Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, for instance, represents a small 
Scotch constituency in which he never resided, but by 
which he was elected more than twenty years ago, 
and through which he has since consecutively remained 
in publie life. On the other hand, look at the waste 
and extravagance of the system now and traditionally 
in use with us. To get into public life a man must not 
only be in sympathy with the majority of the citizens 
of the locality in which he lives, but he must continue 
to be in sympathy with that majority; or, at any elec- 
tion, like Mr. CANNON in the election just held, where 
for any passing cause a majority of his neighbors in 
the locality in which he lives fail to support him, he 
must go into retirement. Such a system simply penal- 
izes individuality and sets a premium on moral sub- 
serviency. Its operation and influence may be studied 
to-day in our halls of legislation—state or national. 


Both of Mr. Apams’s suggested changes aim at 
the same thing—the retention in legislative service 
of men whose training, experience, and abilities 
make their services valuable. 

This is too big a country to be run successfully 
by green hands, even with the assistance of all the 
newspapers. That was recognized by the provision 
of six-year terms for Senators, and by the plan 
that not more than about one-third of the Senate 
shall be renewed at any one election. Representa- 
tives, like Senators, must be inhabitants of the 
states they represent, but they need not be in- 
habitants of the Congressional districts whose 
voters elect them. Any citizen of Massachusetts, 
otherwise qualified, can be sent to Congress from 
any district in Massachusetts. Any district in 
Illinois could send back Uncle Joe to his familiar 
duties at the next election. That much privilege 
of choice unvexed by locality the voters already 
have, and sometimes they use it, though rarely. 
Moreover, it would be an easy matter for any 
citizen to become an inhabitant of a state that 
wished to send him to Congress. 

But we see no signs of inclination to vary much 
from our present localized system of choosing 
legislators. The country doubtless thinks better 
of its legislatures than Mr. Apams does. At the 
last election Mr. McCati of Massachusetts was 
omitted from the House. We believe he repre- 
sented Mr. Apams’s district, a district unexcelled 
for general intelligence, but his party split under 
him. Mr. Mc@atu is one of the ablest men in the 
present Congress, and’ it is a pity to lose his 
services. Perhaps it was his case that prompted 
Mr. Apams’s suggestions. Massachusetts tried to 
send him to the Senate, but Mr. Werks beat him. 
Now, would any constituency anywhere like to 
send this admirably competent gentleman to Wash- 
ington? Perhaps if due assurances could be given 
him he would inhabit some other state. 

Do we hear any bids? 


Is Congress Free to Serve the Country? 

Chairman Guass, of the House Curreney Com- 
mittee, made a statement the other day that ought 
to challenge the attention of the country. It raises 
a question that the country cannot afford to 
neglect. 

One of the experts called by the committee had 
been giving his testimony, and it favored the same 
general plan for altering our banking and currency 
system which has been favored by the great ma- 
jority of the experts and men of experience that 
the committee has heard from. He remarked, inci- 
dentally, that the opposition to it was mainly 
sentimental. Whereupon Chairman Grass made 
answer that no matter how sentimental the oppo- 
sition to the plan might be, there was an insuper- 
able political obstacle to adopting it. 

Is this true? Is it true that Congress is not 
free to adopt any particular plan or policy, even 
if thorough investigation shows it to be, on the 
whole, best for the country? Is it true that in this 
matter, peculiarly requiring, as it manifestly does, 
a scientific and dispassionate handling, the leaders 
of the new Congress are going to find themselves 
helplessly bound by a partisan mandate? Is it 
true that they cannot even permit it to be treated 
as a non-partisan question? Is it true that they 
must deny to themselves and their followers the 
right to study it with open minds and to vote on 
it in accordance with the best information they 
ean get and in obedience to their honest con- 
victions ? 

There is no exaggerating the gravity of such a 
situation. If Chairman Guass is right, then he 
has brought a terrible indictment against party 
government, and in a way against representative 


government. This journal is not consoled, in 
facing candidly the practical significance of his 
announcement, by the consciousness that it did 
all it could to prevent the Democratic party from 
putting itself in the predicament in which, if 
Chairman Guass is right, it now finds itself. 
Away back in the preliminary campaign we im- 
plored Democratic leaders and candidates not to 
go off half-cocked on this financial issue. We 
did all we could to keep them from making it a 
party question. We take no credit for that course, 
for any man of sense must know that on such a 
complex question as this the pronouncement of 
a political convention in its dying hours, when 
worn-out delegates are reaching for their hats, 
ought not to be imposed as authoritative on re- 
sponsible legislators and a responsible executive. 
It is no comfort to remember that the Bull Moose 
crowd at Chicago adopted an even more culpable 
vote-seeking plank than did, the half-dead dele- 
gates in that furnace of a convention hall at 
Baltimore. All that is past and irremediable. 
We must face now the situation as we find it. 
Is Chairman: Guass right? 


We Think It Is Free 

We readily concede that he and others who 
think as he does may well be sincere and con- 
scientious—just as sincere and conscientious as 
we and others who think differently. But we ecan- 
not concede, we cannot believe, that Congress is 
not free in this matter. What is more to the point, 
we cannot believe that any Democrat in the Sixty- 
third Congress will not be free to use his own 
best judgment and to vote for whatever plan of 
banking and currency reform he himself may 
think best for the country. 

The main reason why we think so is very 
simple. It is that nothing on earth can ever 
make it the duty of a representative of the people 
to speak or to vote against the real welfare of the 
people as he sees it. It is from them, after all, 
that he takes his commission and his pay, It is 
they and not a party that he promises to serve 
when he takes his oath of office. It is in order to 
serve them more effectually that parties exist; the 
instant loyalty to party becomes disloyalty to the 
common welfare it becomes disloyalty to coun- 
try, it becomes nothing better than a sort of 
diluted treason. 

That, we repeat, is the main consideration. It 
should be the controlling consideration. Never- 
theless, we have respect for men anxious to 
harmonize patriotism with their party obligations, 
and to such we commend a study of the actual 
facts concerning the most unfortunate plank in 
the mainly excellent Baltimore platform. It was 
put in that platform under an arrangement by 
which the whole was to be submitted, before adop- 
tion, to the candidate for President, and no such 
thing was done. It was, moreover, worded so ecare- 
lessly and ignorantly that it condemned as a plan 
for a “central bank ” a plan which, according to 
the best judges, is no such thing, but merely a 
plan for bringing together all the banks of the 
country to maintain a common reserve, issue an 
elastic currency, and in these and other ways in- 
telligently regulate credit and guard against 
panies. 

That plan as it stands is of course open to 
criticism, to improvement. We trust that Con- 
gress will exercise its fullest intelligence in find- 
ing faults in it, and will reject it if it is unwise. 
But it is the plain duty of Congress to enact into 
law any features of it that are essential to the 
thorough and complete reform and modernizing of 
our financial system. Nothing that any political 
convention has done or may do ean possibly free 
Congress from that obligation. What is true of 
Congress as a whole is equally true of every indi- 
vidual Congressman, Republican, Bull Moose, or 
Democrat. 


The Philippines 

“Do you realize.” said the Chief Executive, “ that 
to-day more people speak English in the Philippines 
than Spanish, and this considering the fact that the 
United States has had control of the islands for ten 
vears, whereas the Spaniards have been there three 
hundred years?” 

Yes, and if so, that is an interesting fact, 
though the English speakers are doubtless new- 
comers, born or brought in within from two to 
fifty years. Even at the Ohio dinner Mr. Tart 
would hardly maintain that the Spaniards who 
have been there three hundred years are speaking 
much English. 

But as to the intentions of the Democrats about 
the Philippines, Mr. Tarr has a right to be inter- 
ested, for he knows much about those islands, and 
their interests are near his heart. We guess there 
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will not be legislation on that subject without 
some fresh accessions of contemporary ‘knowledge, 
gathered by qualified citizens whom our people 
know and trust. Legislation on the Philippines 
should be based considerably on the views of 
people who have been there, and have gone about 
and seen what is going on. We have a large, ex- 
pensive, and very varied duty there to about a 
dozen different kinds of people, all of whom have 
to be considered in any plan for getting out. The 
Philippines are our tow. We hope to cast them 
loose just as soon as they can make steam enough 
to navigate, but we can’t hitch their line to a buoy 
and turn them adrift. 


The Cheap Magazines in Politics 

Everybody knows now that “ Chautauquas ” 
count in polities. La Fouuerre’s discovery of 
them as a factor in national politics was like 
Jostsn Quincy’s discovery of the French Canadian 
vote in Massachusetts. Quincy carried his state 
with that uncultivated vote several times before 
the Republicans found out what he was up to. 
Similarly, La Fotuerre, by his clever use of Chau- 
tauqua meetings, made things uncomfortable for 
various Senators for several years before they 
found out just what he was doing to them. 

The cheap magazines have been used quite as 
effectively. Muck-raking went on for some time 
before people waked up and began to understand 
how much ice it was eutting in national polities. 
Some important public characters went down 
rather ludicrously before it—and it must be con- 
fessed that some of them got no more than was 
coming to them. Roosrveit, naturally, was one 
of the first to observe its importance, and promptly 
exhibited his perspicacity both in protest and in 
cajolery. There was, after a while, a marked re- 
pudiation of it. But it was not exterminated. 
Bright young fellows and cynical old fellows who 
live by writing for cheap magazines and sensa- 
tional newspapers still find articles about polities 
salable in proportion to their cleverness rather 
than their correctness or trustworthiness, and the 
magazines still find them good things to print. 
Tkat means, of course, that a lot of people still 
like to read them. And unfortunately a great 
many people believe what they read, quite without 
any attempt at verification. 

Here, for instance, in one of this month’s maga- 
zines, is an article on “What Witson Is Up 
Against,” by a regular cheap-magazine writer who 
is sufficiently characterized as the author of “ The 
Forces Behind Tart.” Neither in the present nor 
in the earlier article, which we happen to remem- 
ber, is there a shred of evidence given for any 
statement; yet both are thoroughly ealeulated to 
upset any good citizen. President Tarr, if he had 
read the earlier one, would have been astounded 
at the proportions of the conspiracy to re-elect 
him. If Governor Witson reads the later one, 
and believes it, he will undoubtedly take to the 
woods and refuse to face what is awaiting him at 
Washington. We feel quite sure he will not be at 
all comforted by the repeated assurance that he is 
not only a “political economist” but “the best 
political economist in America.” That assurance 
would be pleasant, no doubt, if Governor Witson 
had ever set up for a political economist at all, 
but even then it would hardly steady him in face 
of these authoritative revelations of the perfidious 
designs and inner motives of Speaker Crark, 
Oscar Unperwoop, and others, who have got things 
all fixed to crucify him just as soon as they get 
him in the White House. 

We repeat, a great many people do read this sort 
of rot, and they know nothing of the sort of 
people who write it. They know nothing of the 
cheap-magazine business. Many of them are good, 
simple people, to whom it never oceurs to ask 
whether a writer for a magazine knows what he 
is talking about. They read, and they believe, and 
they vote accordingly. 

Tt is about time to begin to try to fix the re- 
sponsibility for this sort of reckless misleading 
of public opinion. 


Home Rule Wins a Battle 

One swallow does not make a summer. One 
passage of a Home Rule bill through the Commons 
alone does not turn into glorious summer the long 
winter of the discontent of Ireland. That hap- 
pened once before, away back in the days of Grap- 
STONE and Parnett, and nothing came of it. 
Even now, in the day of Asquirn and Repmonp, 
the veto of the Lords will be effective for a time. 
Two years must elapse, and the Commons must 
stand firm and again pass the same bill, before the 
objection of the Lords shall lose its foree. 

Nevertheless, a great victory has been won. The 
secant margin by which Giapstone passed his bill, 
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and which of itself indicated ultimate failure for 
it, is now turned into a majority of over a hundred, 
which justifies Asquirn and Repmonp in their con- 
fidence. That confidence is further justified by 
the extreme measure of the opposition in openly 
threatening civil war if Home Rule is consum- 
mated. The threat will not deter Asquiru and 
RepMonp from going on to consummate what 
GLADSTONE and Parnett began. Neither do we 


‘believe that the threat will ever be made good. 


From Premier to President 

There are few educated Americans who could 
not instantly name the Premier of England. Most 
of us also know who is Chancellor of the German 
Empire. A smaller but still considerable number 
of us keep up with French polities sufficiently to 
know who is for the time being—and it is usually 
for a mighty short time—the French Premier. But 
there are lots of us who have to stop to think be- 
fore we can say who is President of France. 

Now the French Premier, M. Porncare, is to 
become the President. THe has made himself pretty 
widely known as Premier. In that capacity Eu- 
rope has recognized him as a real force. He has 
appeared to be something of a man. Nobody was 
surprised, therefore, that he at first was reluctant 
to run for President. Now, however, it is pre- 
dicted that as President he will continue to be 
decidedly more than a figurehead; that he will 
not be content with the skilful expenditure of the 
large sum France allows her President for enter- 
taining foreign potentates and making a good ap- 
pearance on state oceasions. 

We trust these predictions will come true. The 
lack of real power in the President has been a 
cause of adverse criticism of the Third Republic; 
and the Third Republic is, as we have more than 
once remarked, the most encouraging faet in the 
world to believers in demoeraey. 





“What Good is Life at Sixty ?” 

So much depends on the point of view! 

For example, it is proposed to give pensions to 
the postmen, and the terms on which the pensions 
shall be paid are under discussion. We read in 
the Times that the younger clerks favor having 
them payable on demand after thirty years’ service, 
irrespective of age or disabilities. Older men say 
that would result in pensioning off some men 
while still in their forties, and suggest sixty as a 
proper age for retirement. To that, with fine 
scorn, retorts CHarLES Garpver, a Madison Square 
letter-carrier : 

What good is a man’s life to himself when he’s 
sixty years old and over? Give us our leisure while we 
have life enough in us to spend a year or two in 
peace. Work us till we’re over sixty and you work us 
into the shadow of the grave, in a few cases, and 
actually into the grave in all the other cases. I'd like 
to get my ease in my old age a little earlier if I’m 
to have a chance at it at all. 

Sixty is a little on to begin life, but Cuartes 
seems to have original ideas about pensions. The 
common notion about them, though subject to 
amendment, still is that they should be a provision 
for what are called “ declining years,” and by de- 
clining years is meant not necessarily the years 
in which men decline to work, but those in which 
their energies decline. 

Undoubtedly at sixty we are in the shadow of 
the grave, but so we are at fifty, at forty. at fifteen, 
at six, and at one. All life goes on in that shadow. 
It may go on at sixty mighty weil and vastly to 
the satisfaction of the subject. Cartes should 
not be discouraged. If he lives wisely, drinks 
light, keeps hif health, and manages to secrete a 
little sense, he may find life more profitable at 
sixty than he has ever found it yet, and that, 
whether he gets a pension or not. If he will read 
Cicero on Old Age he will get some good points, 
though sixty is by no means old age. 

But, gracious! how folks are reaching out for 
pensions! 


Editor Bailey 

Evisan’ Prentiss Battry, of Utiea, died last 
week. For the last thirty years he had been 
editor of the Utiea Observer, a Democratie journal 
with which he had been prominently connected for 
at least sixty years. Mr. Battey was a good man, 
a good Democrat, and a good editor. Not all good 
editors are locally beloved, but he was, always, and 
not only locally, but wherever he was known, and 
he had a wide acquaintance and reputation. If 
there were enough editors like him in the coun- 
try—so honest, so faithful, so wise, so jocund—we 
would not have to worry as much as we do about 
government and courts and legislation. Our news- 
papers would take care of us. 

Honor a dutiful man who stuck to his job all 
his long life and was always a credit to it. Honor 


Mr. Barry. 





° 
Imagination and the Flux of Things 
“ All things move and nothing abides.” 

HERACLITUS said it once, Professor BERGSON says it 
once more, and the eternal flux keeps the imagination 
on the jump. One tends normally to assume that the 
precise world into which one was born has existed from 
the Flood if not before, and will persist until the Day 
of Judgment. If one is a good American city-dweller, 
one really not -concretely picture to oneself a 
world without cabs, or Lewis CARROLL, or ice-boxes, 
or germs, or chimneys, or whiskey, or telephones, 
telegrams, and fast Atlantic liners. One wonders, 
when illness or grief comes suddenly, what those did 
who could not have daily news, or speak directly to 
one another across the miles, or be fetched home on 
the instant. One wonders even if, with the ease and 
certainty with which curiosity, anxiety, impatience, 
can be allayed, we are not losing the fortitude of our 
forebears, and are not growing more vulnerable to all 
the pain that life holds in store, and that is insepa- 


does 


rable from the human way. Probably self-control was 
more easily enforced when it was inevitable. Our 
forebears were great men, but they were different 


from us in more than their clothes, if we could only 


see it. 


That Nature is invariable, and that Human Nature 


is always the same, is a favorite among platitudes 
and falser than most. Science now denies the first 


admits that evolution acts by fits and 
is not so. 


part downright, 
starts. and that the conservation of energy 
The historic imagination repudiates the second, and 
insists that in different different emotions be- 
come the springs of action. Fear and love have changed 
their specific gravity. Spiritual fears we have all for- 
yotten, yet there was a time when men were as afraid 


aces 
ages 


of hell as we are afraid of a germ, and went as far 
to escape it. Rich folk and great folk and reigning 
sovereigns when they marry are now expected to 
fall in love beforehand; not merely, in making the 


alliance that 
staneh, 
emotion 
homely, 


This is quite new. 


circumstances require, to be loyal, 
and friendly, but to find, to boot, the 
that school-girls sigh for and comfortable, 
well-to-do citizens can afford to marry upon. 
Kings and queens in the old days 


bestowed their hands where duty bade, and reserved 
their affections as a personal right not to be  in- 
fringed, getting along apparently very well. They 
kept matrimony and the great emotions carefully 
apart. A sentimental biographer of King RENE cuts 
a sorry figure trying to ignore that delightful king’s 


and make out that the honest 
comradeship of his matrimonial alliances included 
sentimental philandering. It seems a pity to make 
a great and goodly gentleman look so lackadaisical. 
In the brave days of old, men felt otherwise. 

Even the evidence of the senses, so called, changes 
under scrupulous observation. The plain man if he 
is frank will say that the Japanese of the color prints 
are hideous. A Japanese child will refuse to look at 
American illustrated papers, because every 
making faces, is both ugly and in a rage. To eyes 
trained by magazine illustrations and Academy pic- 
tures the landscape of Italy and Spain looks not so 
unlike that of Pennsylvania and Arizona, and the 
backgrounds of the early Italian painters appear re- 
mote from reality. But eves trained by these same 
early painters can see that certain districts in Italy 
are still as PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, or as ALESSIO, 
or as PERUGINO painted them, and that Aragon is a 
good deal more like JAmme Hvucouer than Senor 
Soro.LA would have you believe. When the Impres- 
sionists, just a generation ago, painted shadows in 
bright sunlight plainly purple, we all cried, Out Haro! 
But now we ‘know that by the laws of opties the 
shadows in sunlight have to be purple. Since aerial 
perspective was invented three centuries and more 
ago, every one expects to see far-off things in a blur. 
But in certain aspects of the sky under certain condi- 
tions of lighting, aerial perspective goes out of com- 
mission: the trees on the distant hilltop stand as 
bright and sharp as those below one’s feet that the 
coming storm twists and wremches, the farthest waves 
under the low cloud-wrack lie as green and foam- 
streaked as those which curl and kiss just over the 
side, and the crowd in a cathedral on Easter Day 
resolves itself into the same row of disparate and 
vivid portraits that GHIRLANDAJO ranged in fresco 
on a wall. When CrMABUE and his masters had been 
painting for centuries exquisite dark majestic crea- 
tures, dim and aloof in gold and ultra-marine, frail 
and intangible in their hieratic grace, and then G1orTo 
suddenly plumped down his novel forms, massive, 
palpabie, and simple, though the second cry doubtless 
was, “ This is indelicate!” the first cry assuredly was, 
‘This is utterly unreal!” People don’t look like that, 
every contemporary critic sincerely believed. Just so 
the critics cry before a MATISsE, “ People don’t look 
like that!” And before a Picasso, “This is utterl: 
unreal!” Well, as to that the centuries shall decide; 
but remembering the probable emotions~ current in 
Florence about 1250, the canny critic in New York 
in this year of grace sighs, holds his tongue, opens 
his eyes, and spurs up his imagination. 

What the centuries shall decide in any matter, we 
none of us can conjecture. The imagination can only 
re-combine old material, and what is to come will be 
new. In reading any popular anticipation of what 
the world is coming to, the one thing of which we 
that it will be something com- 
a socialistic state is to be, it 


affairs of the heart, 


one is 


can be quite sure is 
pletely different. If 
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will not be so dreary as Mr. Werts tells us. If 
Armageddor is to fight, it will not be so summary as 
Father Benson tells us. The only part of ourselves 
that can touch the future is the will. The imagina- 
tion finds its field in the past, and room for exercise 
and matter for delight in evoking the lovely shades 
of what once was and trying to comprehend how 
men felt and acted and saw when they were other 
than they are now. , 





Correspondence 


THE SOUTHERN NEGRO 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—In your issue of December 28th is an article 
from D. Lewis Dorroh, of Greenville, South Carolina. 
Mr. Dorroh’s views are so different from all that I 
have learned about the negro in the South that I feel 
T owe it to our section to point out conditions existing 
here. 

I live in one of the counties with the largest negro 


population. My home county, Marengo County, Ala- 
bama, with the five counties touching this, have a 


population of nearly eighty per cent. negroes. 

IT have lived my life in the “ Black Belt” of Ala- 
bama and have daily come in contact with the negro. 
I have made a study of the negro from every view- 
point, and believe that the people of my home gen- 
erally consider me rather capable of dealing with the 
negro under all circumstances. 

‘For two years I was prosecuting attorney in my 
home city, Demopolis, Alabama, and for the last two 
years have been Mayor of my city. I mention this 
io emphasize the opportunities I have had to know 
the negro, the criminal as well as the better element. 

As the son of a Confederate soldier and an active 
Southern Democrat, it goes without saying that I 
demand as much from the negro as any one would, 
but, on the other hand, I am persuaded that there 
is much good and not all bad in the negro. 

Your correspondent from Greenville, South Carolina, 
evidently lives in a different atmosphere from our 
people. There he comes into daily contact with the 
* cotton-mill operative,” a class of whites that every 
Southern man, with the possible exception of Cole 
Blease, feels a pity for. It is with this class that 
there exists a blind prejudice and hatred of the negro, 
and, unfortunately, their feeling extends to the better 
element of people, as they (the mill operatives) con- 
stitute such a large percentage of the population of 
that section. 

My section of Alabama is the famous black-soil belt 
of the South, where the handsome old Southern homes 
still stand, where the large plantations are filled with 
happy negroes and contented cotton-planters, where 
the best people of the white race find pleasure in en- 
couraging the negro to become a better, more useful 
citizen. 

That it pays to realize that the negro is capable of 
bettering his condition can be seen by a visit to this 
section. Many negroes own their own farms and 
homes, thousands of them have good bank accounts, 
and a majority of them are law-abiding citizens. I 
know many negroes who can borrow at will from our 
most careful banks and offer no security except their 
simple promissory note. 

My observation is that instead of there being a 
growing tendency on the part of our people to with- 
draw further and further from the negroes and aban- 
don the negroes for service or employment, the opposite 
is true. 

The negro is no nearer the white man, socially, than 
he was forty years ago, and the most encouraging 
thing I know is that as the negro becomes more intel- 
ligent and prosperous he more thoroughly realizes the 
impossibility of social equality and desires less to 
attain the impossible. But it is foolish to deny that 
the negro and white man are not nearer together than 
ever before in industrial and commercial affairs. 

I am sure that all well-informed men of this State 
will agree with me that Demopolis is one of the most 
cultured little cities of the South, but here can be 
found the prosperous, law-abiding, industrious, happy 
negro, working out his industrial and educational 
salvation with the help of his white neighbor. 

Every barber-shop in Demopolis is conducted ex- 
clusively by negroes; there are two negro doctors here. 
They are both prosperous and both have the good- 
will of our best citizens. There is a negro drug- 
store, and not a sifigle case of crime or disorderly 
conduct has ever been reported from this place. There 
are any number of negro stores, of course kept up by 
the trade of the negro. But very often the best white 
people give orders to the negro merchants, and if they 
were not giving satisfaction to the trade it is evi- 
dent the white people would not buy from them. 

It may be of interest to some of your readers to 
know that last fall the business men of this section 
invited Booker T. Washington to deliver an address 
at the Black Soil Belt Fair, which is an agricultural 
fair held each year under the auspices of the business 
men of this section. It is true that Washington was 
present on “ Negro Day,” but he was introduced to 
the audience by an ex-Confederate soldier who is now 
an Alabama Congressman. After his speech, many of 
our leading people congratulated him and told him 
they hoped he would come again next year. 

One young planter who employs several hundred 
negroes and who, by the way, was much prejudiced 
against Washington before hearing his speech, after- 
ward told me that if Booker T. Washington ever came 
to this section again he would pay the expenses of 
every negro on his place to hear him, stating that 
Washington gave them such good advice that he con- 
sidered it an investment to have his negroes get the 
benefit of the speech. 

Personally, T never hesitate to encourage the negro 
to educate his children, believing that an intelligent 
negro makes a better citizen than an ignorant one. 

The negro question has little to do with the hap- 
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piness of our people, for we know the negro is rapidly 
becoming a better and more useful citizen, which will 
mean a more prosperous South in the future. 

I fully realize the weaknesses and difficulties of the 
negro and fully appreciate the fact that he can never 
be the social equal of the white man, but it is not a 
fact that the two races are drifting further and further 


apart. On the contrary, each day there is a better 
understanding and less dread of the “race question.” 

The political agitator in Alabama no longer finds 
any dividends to be derived from the capital based 
upon the negro in politics. The negro is out of poli- 
tics in Alabama, and I am persuaded it is best for 
both races that he is practically disfranchised, for, 
removed from politics, he is left more to the pursuit 
of industrial activities and is not harassed and worried 
by the unprincipled politician that seeks to make him 
an issue at each election. 

The only negro problem that is serious is to teach 
the negro to become a home-builder, a more moral 
citizen, a better workman, and a more steady laborer. 
Education, fair dealings, and the taste of the happi- 
ness of prosperity is fast solving this problem. 

I am, sir, 
JESSE B. HEARIN. 


BROOKLINE, MASss., December 31, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I am writing, not necessarily for publication, 
to express the gratification of one of your colored 
subscribers that you should show such true apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Washington’s Century article as shown by 
your comment on Mr. Dorroh’s letter. My criticism 
of Dr. Washington is that he is too mild in his prot- 
estations. I realize that it is partly this reserve that 
has gained him his book audience; but as I read the 
Jim Crow incident which he cites I wondered if the 
Century could be prevailed upon to tell the real horrors 
of these cars; the gentle, cultured girls who are 
obliged to use them; one toilet for all plantation 
hands, conductors. firemen, porters, all thrust upon 
the defenseless woman; no escape through the long 
night hours; crowded worse than cattle. 

One of your delightful special writers, in a recent 
article, spoke of a colored woman who was “ that rare 
thing for a negro—a skeptic”; he does not know his 
negro of to-day. 

America does offer the negro the best chance to 
make money, to get a living. America can’t help that 
—it offers better living chances for all, or else the 
immigrants would not be flocking here; but it is only 
when the negro runs away from America, crosses the 
Atlantic perhaps for a holiday, as he is struggling 
to do now and more often, that he draws a breath 
of real freedom. A white American never realizes 
the feelings of a black American in Paris, for in- 
stance. To be treated as others, unhampered, with no 
organized and systematic oppression to guard against, 
that is worth—how much? 

Did we not sometimes protest we would be worthy 
of all the implied insults of Mr. Dorroh’s letter. 

I am, sir, 
FLoRIDA RAFFIN RIDLEY. 


“THE HOUSE IN ORDER” 


DEPARTMENT OF LATIN, 
ACADEMY OF RICHMOND COUNTY, 
AuGusta, GA., January 4, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have been an interested reader of HARPER’S 
WEEELY for years, vut 1 do not recall an article which 
deserves more thoughtful reading than the one entitled 
“The House in Order,” published in the issue of 
January 4, 1913. 

The alarming increase in suicides and the growing 
disregard for human life is one of the menaces to 
our civilization. Life has become so cheap among men 
at large and its responsibilities have weighed so 
heavily at times upon men that they have been willing 
to snuff it out, hoping thereby to cancel all its obliga 
tions and to relieve themselves of its intolerable bur- 
den. But your article presents another and a far 
better consideration to the man planning to “ pass 
through the open door ”—that of setting his house 
in order and of discharging not only financial and 
business obligations, but all those little debts of kind- 
ness, of gratitude, and of love. To the man who 
catches this thought and then lends his energies to 
its accomplishment, life glows with its possibilities 
of usefulness and service, and the morbid spirit of 
selfishness and cowardice sneaks away. Your article 
is a most timely and thoughtful one to all those 
despondent and downcast souls who seek to drown 
life’s troubles in the oblivion of self-inflicted death. 

I am, sir, 


J. W. FARMER. 


FURTHER INFORMATION WANTED 
Boston, MAss., January 12, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Albrecht Hartung writes you from Bellaire, 
Long Island (letter published January llth), that 
he is one of a colony of twenty-four persons of Swiss- 
German descent who distrust. American bankers, manu- 
facturers, and politicians. I wish he would write you 
again and explain why he and the rest of his colony 
persist in living in such a God-forsaken country. 

I am, sir, 
Ss. 


“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 
SwirtwatTer, Pa., January 8, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—In your issue for January 4th it appears that 
Mr. Ryerson W. Jennings thinks the Wilson admin- 
istration will be so radically progressive that the so- 
called Progressive party, in order to secure a dis- 
tinctive title, will be obliged to select a new name, 
and he wonders what it will be. Here’s an instance 
where Juliet’s soliloquy will fit most appropriately: 
“ What’s in a name? What which we call a Roose- 
‘velt) by any other name would smell as sweet?” 

I am, sir, 
Witt1aM R. FISHER. 





CONGKE 


$92 OME poets are born great,” re- 
Gee marked a Washington newspaper a 
few months ago, “some achieve 
¥% greatness, and some have their ef- 
fusions quoted in the Congressional 
Record.” Having been for a long 
time curious about the quality of 
poetry quoted in Congress, I pon- 
dered the newspaper’s remark and 
it roused me to drastic action. Here, I said to myself, 
are hundreds of men more or less deliberately chosen 
by the sovereign people to look after the welfare of 
the country: men of letters, men of affairs, professional 
men, soldiers, editors, politicians, financiers, farmers, 
merchants; men presumably of education, intelligence, 
and wide experience with bocks and. people of every 
sort; men sprung from every variety of parentage, 
every combination of heredity and environment, paid 
to talk loud and long day by day on themes of great 
import, themes which in their nature stir the best 
sentiments of personal honor, love of country, and 
enthusiasm for humanity. These men are daily ex- 
posed to unexcelled opportunities for rhetorical dis- 
play and fervid oratory—many men of divers minds 
talking on myriad themes under conditions most con- 
ducive to the effective use of good poetry. Now, as a 
matter of fact, do these men use much poetry? If 
so, what is the quality of the sort they use? What 
poets do they quote? When do they quote, and how? 
Do they use long quotations or short? Do they quote 
as lovers of poetry or as professional spellbinders? 
Do they use poetry for material or ornament? In 
its effect is the poetry thus quoted persuasion or 
decoration? 

To answer some of these questions I formed a daring 
scheme—an investigation of the poetry quoted on the 
floors of both Houses for two decades, from 1884 to 1904. 
I pre-empted an alcove in the gracious library devoted 
to Congressional needs and ordered the Congressional 
Records for the periods aforesaid. After some weeks 
I emerged from my self-imposed incarceration with 
facts and facts, facts enough to give pause to the 
most confirmed statistician. The weight and respon- 
sibility of these facts I would now share with others, 
for much the same reason that made Mark Twain recite 
the street-car-ticket jingle to his happy friend; you 
remember that the friend went away sadly laden, 
but Mark was lightsome, and self-preservation has al- 
ways been held justifiable. 

At the outset the melancholy impression of the facts 
as a whole may be admitted. Poetry in both Houses 
is an alien thing. The Muse is a welcome guest, but 
she is bunglingly received; one feels that her hosts 
would be delighted to do her honor—if they knew 
how! Like shy and awkward school-boys watching a 
pretty “new” little girl, their advances are timid 
and unconvincing, though their sincere admiration is 
the more apparent. Whether this timidity has its 
source in the feeling that poetry is purely ornamental 
and our statesmen become over self-conscious when 
deliberately using ornamentation as 
such—a supposition highly honorable 
to the gentlemen; whether they “ woo 
the Muse ” so seldom that they are in a 
state of perpetual bashful trepidation, 
or whether the higher forms of imagina- 
tive literature cannot be acclimated in 
legislative halls—whatever the reason, 
poetry is an alien in Congress. It is 
quoted, often with gusto, sometimes 
with finesse, occasionally with exalted 
and noble sympathy, but it usually has 
the effect of an importation—a some- 
thing brought over for the occasion “ to 
be returned when exhibited.” 

How far this effect of importation is 
an effect only, and how far the effect 
itself is a matter of method, it is, per- 
haps, impossible to determine. The 
fact is the Congressional method of 
handling poetry is most unfortunate— 
most unhappy. The average Congres- 
sional speaker drags a poetical quota- 
tion in by the hair of its head and im- 
pales it against the outer walls of his 
speech as Bluebeard hung up his wives, 
and the process is as fatal to the poetry 
as it is reputed to have been to the 
lamented Mrs. Bluebeards. I do not 
mean by this that the poetry quoted is 
not pertinent; it is not a matter of 
relevancy, but of method. Congres- 
sional poetry is hardly ever irrelevant; 
the best that can be claimed for it is its immediacy— 
its direct and instant bearing on the thing in hand. 
The difficulty is in the method. ; 

In other words, quoted lines of poetry are usually 
—and traditionally—introduced by such phrases as, 
“May I recall a verse which has much sense and 
more melody?”; and “further, in the words of Eng- 
land’s Laureate, let me express the sentiment. . .”; 
“As Tennyson so truly remarks .. .”; “As the de- 
vout Milton has so impressively expressed .. .”; 
“Let me express, in the language of one of the world’s 
greatest men and sweetest singers, my own senti- 
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ments ”; or, “It was one of the South’s noblest poets 
who has said .. .” Shakespeare is commonly intro- 
duced as “The Immortal Bard,” and his best-known 
lines, lines that have been a part of our household 
speech for more than one hundred years, are heralded 
with pomp and circumstance. 

“T consume sufficient time,’ says one member, 
solemnly, “to recall the last stanza of that beautiful 
anapest, ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’” whereupon he 
quotes a stanza. Possibly nowhere else in the world 
would Moore’s lovely lyric be called “an anapest,” 
yet the scientific name is quite in harmony with the 
best poetic traditions of the House. And another 
member, after remarking that home is dear to every 
American heart, gravely paraphrases “Though it be 
lowly and humble, though it have no architectural 
pretentions and no artistic merits,” and so on, and 
so on, for half a Record column and closes with the 
words, “The author of America’s sweetest song never 
touched a truer chord than when he sang, ‘ Be it ever 
so humble, there’s no place like home.’ ” 

The effect of this method is inevitable, and the 
reason for it would not seem far to seek. At least, 
one very obvious reason is at hand. In face of the 
facts, it would appear that the average Congressman 
is not only not a lover of poetry, but that he is not 
even a casual student of it; that to whatever intel- 
lectual pleasures he turns for relaxation and spiritual 
refreshment, poetry is not one of those pleasures. 
Only years of close and patient and _ self-forgetting 
devotion to the poets can make a man capable of 
using their language effectively with the ease born 
of intimacy; and to a man of action, a man of affairs, 
such devotion is rarely possible even did his tastes 
incline him to such study, which they as rarely do. The 
members of the House handle facts and figures and 
tabulations with astonishing dexterity—with the 









abandon of familiarity. There is nothing stilted or 
lugubrious in their method of presenting quotations 
from newspapers, magazines, stock reports, depart- 
mental literature—in brief, the prose of contempora- 
neous life. It is only when they attempt to handle 
historic poetry, to quote from the metrical survival 
called “ poetic literature,” that this formidable urban- 
ity gets the better of their pleasant home manners. 
Poetry is “ company ”; it is escorted hither and thither, 
and in the rigid courtesy of the escort there is both 
awe and distrust. 

But there was nothing of rigid courtesy in the man- 
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ner of John J. Ingalls when he quoted poetry, not in 
Vest’s manner, nor in Logan’s, nor in Senator Morrill’s. 
These men were students of poetry for its own sake, 
and the ease with which they handled it, played with it, 
sparred with it, battled with it, used it for weapon of 
defense and dalliance, proves “ the case” against the 
generality of their lumbering colleagues. When In- 
galls or Vest, those wondrous archers of winged 
phrases, used historic poetry, it went singing on its 
errand, instant, unerring, secure. No heaviness there, 
no formality, no distrust, just the deft certainty of 
the master, or, better still, the graceful confidence of 
the lover. 

There are times when “Congressional poetry ” is 
essentially artistic—a response to environment; and 
that it is not more often artistic may be because quo- 
tations occur, for the most part, in prepared speeches. 
The speech is written in the quiet of the midnight 
study; it is delivered in the light of common day, 
when a hundred subtle forces of personality, self-in- 
terest, and cross-motive make up “ the atmosphere,” a 
complex, vagrant emotional ether, as it were, hard to 
gage and harder to “nail.” Our House of Repre- 
sentatives is especially mercurial in temperament, 
hence the effective quotation is extempore—the spon- 
taneous response to the immediate need. Sometimes. 
even in a prepared speech, if it be delivered at the 
psychological moment, and be fraught with enough 
emotion to “carry” great poetry, a “ quotation ” will 
throb through the human silence of the mighty 
chamber. 

An unforgettable effect of this sort, poignant in its 
beauty, was Senator Thurston’s use of the last stanza 
of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” in his war 
speech in the Senate, in March of 1898. Back of the 
speech, for “atmosphere,” an aroused nation was wait- 
ing with gallant patience; in Cuba, a starving people 
was waiting; soldiers were waiting, ships were wait- 
ing—it was this strain of repression, this national 
passion in leash, the momentary lull before the onrush 
ef war, that made the use of the lines a triumph, 
their meaning a clarion: 


“In the beauty of the 
the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and 
me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make 
them free, 
While God is marching on.” 


lilies Christ was born across 


All the extempore quotations, called out from the 
memory hoard in every man’s heart, have this inevi- 
table quality. That is, they are an in- 
trinsie part of the oceasion that gave 
them birth; “they belong,” as Dick 
Heldar says. Often humble bits of folk- 
lore, of nursery rhyme or school-reader 
poetry, they are the most effective 
quotations one hears in Congress. Even 
in the yellowed, closely packed pages of 
the Record they are charming, so 
precious and inimitable is naturalness, 
in Congress or out! 


As every one knows, the primary use 
of poetry in Congress, one might al- 
most say the official use of poetry in 
Congress, is elegiac and eulogistic. Out 
of the twenty-eight hundred quotations 
used during the twenty years under 
consideration, about two thousand were 
used in memorial addresses, and there 
seems to be a growing acquiescence, in 
the tradition that here poetry is most 
fitting and decorous. In the Senate the 
average number of poetic quotations in 
a memorial address is ten, and they 
run a little “thicker” in the House. 
Now, as the memorial addresses average 
about ten a session, and the quotations 
average from five to seven lines each, 
it follows that there are, at the lowest, 
some 500 lines of elegiae and eulogistic 
poetry quoted during a typie session of 
Congress, or some 5,000 lines a deeade. 

Now, when you consider that this 500 
lines a session is the comparative total 
for the memorial addresses only, and 
that Congress does nof confine its 
poetry to memorial occasions, you 
realize that in the course of its official 
duties Congress probably listens to 
more poetry than any other body of working-men in 
the world. Compared with the amount of poetry the 
common, every-day American hears—and consumes!— 
iuring an equivalent period of time, Congress may be 
called the Conservator of Historic Poetry in America. 
Rather startling, is it not?” And imposing, too. 

Naturally, it is in the memorial addresses that the 
highest type of Congressional poetry is used, Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Gray, Longfellow, and Bryant being 
the preferred favorites, and “Hamlet,” “Julius 
Cesar,” the “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Well- 
ington,” the “ Psalm of Life,” and “ Thanatopsis ” being 




























































































the popular quarries. There is a curious fact about 
this elegiac poetry, a fact that has been remarked by 
many regular and habitual readers of the Congres- 
sional Record—that is, the constant recurrence of cer- 
tain stock lines and stanzas. For instance, and using 
figures that are fairly reliable—considering the 


amount of material sifted—Gray’s stanza beginning 
“The boast of Heraldry, the pomp of Power,” has been 
used at least 26 times during the two decades; Long- 
Brvant’s ex- 


fellow’s * There is no Death,” 19 times; 
hortation, “So _ live, 
that when thy summons 
comes,” 24; and Mark 
Antony ’s tribute to the 
dead Brutus, 


“His life was gentle. 

and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that 
Nature might stand 
up 

And say to all the 
world, ‘ This was a 
Man,’ ” 


has been used so many 
times that memory tot 
ters beneath the figures. 
These several quota- 
tions are used, practi- 
cally, once every” ses- 
sion, and certain other 
popular lines — from 
* Thanatopsis,” the 
“Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Welling- 
ton,” and the * Psalm 
of Life,” occur vear at- 
ter year with the regu 
larity of seed-time and 
harvest. 

Anent this persistent 
repetition, and in spite 
of one’s” conventional 
reverence for * the 
situation,” the wonder 
will intrude itself that 
when a Representative 
or a Senator finds him- 
self “booked” for a 
memorial address, he 
does not “ bone up * on 
what his colleagues 
said the year before, 
and the year before 
that, then seek a new 
quarry. It is almost 
inconceivable that the 
lives of all our dead 
legislators were “ gen- 
tle,” and the elements 
mixed in them in pre- 
cisely the right propor- 
tion that Nature might 
boldly give them her 
unqualified endorse- 
ment. Where are our 
public men of rugged 
impudence, of dynamic 
power, of sporadic 
genius? Mark Antony’s felicitous eulogy seems to 
have reduced all our dead legislators to a common 
denominator. 

And now to be statistical—and stupid!—for a little. 
That is, to be comparatively statistical, for in such a 
case figures have no rigidity. Seanning thousands and 
thousands of the closely printed, warped, fast-yellow- 
ing pages of the Congressional Record, one is apt to 
miss many short quotations, and sometimes, in sheer 


Congress probably listens 
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weariness; to see double. Using round numbers, there 
were some twenty-eight hundred poetical quotations 
used in Congress from 1884 to 1904. Of this number, 
there were hundreds the investigator could not place, 
several hundred from current periodicals, songs, and 
parodies, and several hundred recognized and located, 
but which cannot be classified as to authorship. But 
as it is possible to get an impression conformable with 
truth even from partial and fluctuating figures, I set 
down a few of these wavy figures. They will at least 

give a general idea of the main cur- 

rent of the stream poetic. 

Shakespeare has been quoted some 
i 336 times, so far as IT was able to 
recognize him, or about sixteen 
times a session. “ Hamlet” is the 
leader, the source of fully half of 
these. and after that play, in 
compact following, come *‘ Julius 
Cwsar,” “ Macbeth,” and “ Othello.” 


to more poetry than any other body of working-men 


“Henry VIII.” is quoted from 12 times, “ Lear,” 
3; “The Merchant of Venice” and “The Tempest,” 
17 each; “Romeo and Juliet,” 9; “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” 2; the remainder of the Shakespearian 
quotations being scattering, here and there, a sort of 
an “also ran” vote. The quotations are almost in- 
variably popular lines, lines from Hamlet’s “To be or 
not to be” soliloquy, Polonius’s advice to his scape- 
grace son, Wolsey’s farewell to power, Juliet’s scorn of 





the intrinsic value of a name, Portia’s homily on 
mercy, and similar well-conned parts. The Sonnets 
are never quoted, nor the Shakespearian poems, nor 
many of the purely poetical and imaginative pas- 
sages. 

Next to Shakespeare, procession-wise, comes Tenny- 
son, with 98, largely drawn from the “Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington,” ‘“ Locksley Hall,” 
“The May Queen,” and “ Maud,” with a half dozen 
from “In Memoriam.” Longfellow is next, with 62, the 
lines being from “ Resignation” and the “ Psalm of 
Life’; then come Bryant with 49, all from “ Thana- 
topsis.” most of them the closing division of that poem, 
“So live, that when thy summons comes”; Thomas 
Gray with 46, all from “The Elegy”; Whittier with 
38. from “The Eternal Goodness”; Alexander Pope 
with 32, from “The Essay on Man,” with a very few 
from “The Universal Prayer”; Oliver*Goldsmith with 
29 from “The Deserted Village,’ and James Russell 
Lowell with 21. 

At the end of the procession, ‘ Citizens in Car- 
riages.” as it were, come Burns and Scott, with 20 
each; Milton with 17; Wordsworth with 15; Tom 
Moore with 12; Addison and Tom Hood with 9 each, 
the Addison lines being from “The Spacious Firma- 
ment on High,” which was written by Andrew Marvell, 
a fact somewhat too recondite for Congress; Fitz-Green 
Halleck with 7, “ Green Be the Turf above Thee ”; Shel- 
ley and Kipling with 5 each; “ Bulwer” (as Lord 
Lytton is universally known in America) and Byron 
with 6 each; Theodore O’Hara, with 8, all from “ The 
Bivouae of the Dead”; William Knox with 8, from 
“Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud,” said to 
be Lincoln’s favorite poem; and the Bible is quoted 
many times, as is the Common Hymnal. 

The small-boy mélée at the end of the end of the 
procession contains some 85 historie names of British 
and American poets, fairly well known, many living 
writers of newspaper and magazine verse, and forty 
historical names more or less obscure. Among the first, 
some of the prominent poets, none of whom are quoted 
above three or four times, are the Brownings, William 
Cowper, Leigh Hunt, James Montgomery, Coleridge, 
Southey, Thomas Buchanan Read, George Morris, 
Charles Kingsley, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Nathaniel 
P. Willis, Dryden, Cowley, Mrs. Barbauld, Macaulay 
‘“ Lays of Ancient Rome”), Owen Meredith, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Alsop, Mother Goose, and—Shakespeare’s 
Hpitaph! 

The typical Congressional quotation is of the obvious 
sort, the meaning on the face of the words, and no 
chance for mistake. It is the exceptional thing to 
hear symbolic. imaginative, or philosophic poetry 
quoted in the Senate, and never, or hardly ever, is it 
heard in the House. A gocd half of the quotations are 
lines popularized by common usage. The quotations 
are not woven into the texture of a speech; their use 
is formal and conscious. The poetry is not in the 
blood—it is in the book, whence it is taken out, brought 
over, and inserted neatly in the speech as part of an 
academic process. 

In twenty years the poetic habits of Congress, and 
particularly the House, have changed for the better. 
The growing tendency is to use shorter quotations, to 
abandon the formal introductions, to quote extempore, 
and to use slightly finer material. A quarter of a 
century ago the poetry was apt to be of the ex- 
tremely sentimental sort or the blatant sort—either 
weak and weepy, fiery or thunderous, didactic or 
lugubrious. Now you hear, for instance, Browning 
sometimes, Omar not infrequently, and Swinburne now 
and then. The reasons for this change are too far 
to seek here, even were it possible to find them in the 
intricate and transitional social conditions that go to 
make our federal legislative body what it is. Birth, 
parentage, education, family tradition, environment, 
individual taste and temperament, conventional cul- 
ture—the “reasons” lie deeply bedded in these far- 
rooted things. 
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MESSINA FIVE YEARS AFTER 


THE CITY OF MESSINA, SICILY, AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY, IT WAS TOTALLY DESTROYED BY AN EARTHQUAKE, ON DECEMBER 28, 1908, AND WAS REBUILT WITH LUMBER 
SHIPPED FROM AMERICA AND ERECTED BY THE AID OF AMERICAN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Raymond Poincaré, the 


REE SSAYMOND POINCARE stands out as 

(35 the foremost man in France to-day. 
¢ I Until. last summer he was not wide- 
Ex ly known beyond the frontier of 
France, or known only as_ one 
among: many brilliant parliamenta- 





rians. Then came his journey to 
Russia, with vital conferences be- 
tween the Tsar and his ministers 


and the Prime Minister of France, which infused new 
life into the Triple Entente. Almost immediately fol- 
lowed the Balkan War, and then,*at last, events gave 
the true measure of Raymond Poincaré, who stood 
out as one of three or four men working with the 
power of genius to preserve the peace of Europe and 
Asia, for both would be involved in any general war. 
Wisely, forcefuliy, with courage and courtesy, and with 
keen intuitive insight, Poincaré met one perilous situa- 
tion after another, in each case gaining a victory for 
peace and a victory for the honor of France. <A few 
days ago, speaking in the French popular house, the 
Chamber of Deputies, he described the steps of his 
world policy: 

“From the beginning of 1912, without a moment’s 
break, we have been exchanging ideas on the situation 
with our friends and allies, and in these daily con- 
versations, which showed a hearty agreement between 
Russia, England, and France, these three nations set 
themselves to bring about a general good understand- 
ing among all the great European powers. We held 
that we owed it to our ally to give a striking testi- 
mony of our effective and active fidelity. Honor and 
interest equally commanded this course. And our 
task was made easy by the clairvoyance and surety 
of judgment which M. Kokovtseff showed in his last 
speech. As for England, our relations with her have 
never been so cordial and close. Therefore, it is in 
full community of view with our friends and allies 
that we are watching the march of events. But France 
has not been content to count on a systematic op- 
position of international groups to solve the difficul- 
ties of the moment. On the contrary, we have held 
that the hope of arriving at a peaceful solution de- 
pended wholly on the possibility of bringing about 
general negotiations, and we have worked from the 
outset to open the way for these negotiations. 

“So the powers considered the possibility of offer- 
ing their collective mediaticn to the belligerents. But 
in order that this offer might not be rejected by the 
victors, it was necessary to guarantee to them that 
none of the mediators sought to appropriate all or a 
part of the fruits of their success. Therefore, France 
proposed, in the offer of international mediation, to 
insert a clayse of disinterestedness. None of the Bal- 
kan States misunderstood our purpose and all have 
expressed their thanks to us. While reserving our 
rights and respecting the interests of others, we were 
able to propose to the great powers the repudiation 
of all territorial annexation. This was, in regard to 
the Balkan States, an act of wisdom and of justice. 
But will an agreement be reached? That is the secret 
of to-morrow. If, unhappily, a rupture should take 
place the réle of Europe will not be ended. Europe 
could not show indifference before a renewal of hos- 
tilities which would risk now, perhaps, more than 
ever the expansion of the area of conflagration. Eu- 
rope would, no doubt, return to her first ideas of 
mediation. France would in any case continue with 
all her power to second and, if necessary, to urge 
the efforts of the powers in favor of peace. But how- 
ever sincere may be our pacific intentions, of which, 
since the beginning of the crisis, we have given re- 
peated proofs, yet we are firmly determined to defend 
cur interests and our rights without yielding, to main- 
tain the great traditions of France in the Orient, and, 
above all, to safeguard that intangible and sacred 
thing which is called national honor.” 


THE FIRST CITIZEN OF FRANCE > 






Next President of the Republic, and His Remarkable Career 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


These sentences reveal the man better than any 
descriptions: his lucidity, his logical foree, his con- 
siderate courtesy, his courage, his high ideal of honor. 
While these qualities were innate, his life and 
training did much to develop them. He was born at 
Bar-le-Due in 1860.--His father, Nicholas Poincaré, 
who belonged to an old family of the Meuse Valley, 
was a man of culture and scientific attainments. A 
few years earlier was born at Nancy, half-way between 
Bar-le-Due and Strasburg, a cousin of the future 
statesman, Henri Poincaré, the world-famous mathe- 
nmatician, who died last year. ‘The generation of 
Frenchmen to which they belonged is marked by a 
certain severity. “The breath of the lost provinces ” 
has filled their hearts. As M. Raymond Poincaré 
himself has said, the patriotism of a Lorrainer, ado- 
lescent in 1870, is necessarily of supple steel. Such a 
one is better informed, more awakened, more sensitive. 
He need make no effort of memory to recall the trials 
of the past. They have left before his eyes en- 
sanguined traces which are not effaced. 

Raymond Poincaré passed his school-days at Nancy, 
and he has given a delightful and humorous account 
of his trepidation before the examiner, Emile Gebhart, 
to whose chair in the French Academy he succeeded, 
and a eulogy on whom, according to the grace- 
ful custom of that body, he was called on to pro- 
nounce. Soon after he gained his bachelor’s degree, 
Paris began to exercise her fascination en him. There 
he completed his studies, took his doctor’s degree, and 
was called to the bar. At twenty-three he was first 
secretary of the conference of lawyers, and in that 
capacity pronounced a eulogy on Dufaure which won 
admiration. From 1883 to 1886 he wrote for the 
Voltaire, when his fellow-Lorrainer, Develle, then 
Minister of Agriculture, made him chief of his de- 
partment. Raymond Poincaré, who was then twenty- 
six, had already made his mark as a lawyer and a 
writer. A seat in the popular house, that for Com- 
mercy, a few miles from Bar-le-Duc, his home, falling 
vacant in July, 1887, Raymond Poincaré became a 
candidate as a “ Liberal Republican” and was elected 
by an enormous majority. He represented this elec- 
toral district uninterruptedly until 1903, when he 
was elected Senator for the Department of the Meuse, 
which includes both his birthplace and his old par- 
liamentary constituency. 

From his first day in the popular chamber Raymond 
Poincaré showed the wonderful union of foree with 
tact which marks all he does. Conscious ef his own 
force, he set himself quietly to work, making himself 
effective rather than conspicuous, thus winning friends 
without arousing enemies. ‘“ He aroused no enthusiasm 
and was not anxious to create any. This was his 
first power. Then he called forth no envious hatred. 
This was his second power. And little by little 
Poincaré revealed himself. He spent no hour profit- 
lessly; every word, every gesture made for the realiza- 
tion of the plans which he thenceforward held, plans 
for the gradual growth of his personal force. Never 
to scatter his forces, this was his first principle; he 
always sought to bring them to a focus. And _ his 
second principle was always to be engaged in effective 
work, devoting his fresh energies to practical aims.” 
There is a certain resemblance here to Gladstone’s 
early parliamentary life. Both were men of im- 
agination, born orators, writers: yet both first made 
a mark in the field which seems least favorable to 
eloquence, the department of finance. Gladstone be- 
came the author of budgets. Poinearé became the 
critic of Finance Ministers. ‘“ His eloquence was as 
limpid as his subject was obscure.” 

In 1893, when Raymond Poincaré was thirty-three, 
M. Dupuy formed his first cabinet. Poincaré seemed 
indicated as his Minister of Finance. But Dupuy of- 
fered him instead the portfolio of Public Instruction. 
Here was an opportunity for the development of a 


second side of his character. The practical lawyer 


had had his opportunity. It was now the turn of 
the cultivated scholar. 
After eight months, Dupuy’s cabinet fell. The sec- 


ond Dupuy ministry was soon organized, and this time 
Raymond Poincaré became Minister of Finanee. On 
the fall of Dupuy, Ribct formed a cabinet in which 
Raymond Poincaré for the second time held the port- 
folio of Public Instruction and undertook a thorough 
reorganization of the provincial universities, infusing 
into them new energy and enthusiasm. This was in 
1895. For the next two years he was vice-president 
of the Chamber of Deputies and leader of the “ party 
of progress” in the popular house. He was steadily 
gaining the confidence of the nation as a man who 
made no promises that he did not keep, who was 
conservative in design and daring in action, who was 
the essence of upright lovalty, at once lucid and full 
of energy. All these qualities were manifested in the 
part he played. in the closing days of 1898, in the 
Dreyfus scandal, which shook France to the depths 
and whose echoes within the last few days have shaken 
the Poincaré Cabinet. 

About this time Raymond Poincaré began to show 
that clear insight into the dangers to national and 
individual liberty which are hidden under the glow- 
ing promises of Socialism and became one of the group 
ef French statesmen who have brought about the 
reaction in France from Socialist dreams to greater 
sanity. The changes in the political kaleidoscope 
breught Poincaré back to his practice at the bar, and 
there his high gifts- of insight, lucid eloquence, and 
force won him a considerable fortune. But this born 
parliamentarian was not destined to remain long 
without a leading part in the destinies of France. 
M. Sarrien succeeded M. Rouvier as Prime Minister 
in 1906 and asked Raymond Poincaré to become his 
Finanee Minister, an offer which was accepted. Then 
Sarrien fell in the unstable equilibrium of French 
parliamentary groups, and Georges Clémenceau, “ the 
old débutant,” who had hitherto been a destroyer of 
ministries, was called upon to construct a ministry 
in his turn. 

Under Clémenceau, Poincaré held a less conspicu- 
ous place, but with not less conspicuous distine- 
tion. Further revoluticns of the wheel of political 
fortune followed, and at length Raymond Poinearé was 
called on by President Falliéres to form a cabinet of 
his own, as a result of certain Central African ques- 
tions which compelled the retirement of his - prede- 
cessor. He succeeded brilliantly, constructing a “ eabi- 
net of all the talents,” which contained more men of 
genius and more distinguished parliamentary leaders 
than had ever before composed a Council of Ministers 
in France. 

One of the chief internal questions which he and 
‘his colleagues have had to face is the new militant 
policy of the revolutionary Socialists, the policy asso- 
ciated with the words “syndicalism” and “ sabotage,” 
which means collective violence and destruction applied 
as a weapon in “the struggle between capital and 
labor.” We have had illustrations of the spirit of this 
new movement in this country. We shall in all prob- 
ability have still further illustrations of it. And 
when we realize its full scope and its menace to the 
very elements of personal and national freedom we 
shall be better able to understand the work which has 
already been done in France to conquer it by men like 
Georges Clémenceau, Aristide Briand, and Raymond 
Poincaré. 

Of the great external problem which the Poincaré 
ministry has been called on to face, the Balkan War 
and the danger of a general conflagration, we have 
allowed M. Poincaré to speak on his own behalf. In 
both interior and exterior difficulties he has shown 
himself a great statesman, wise, courageous, the soul 
of honor and rectitude. 
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BOSTON’S NEW “SNAKE-CARS” FOR BUSY HOURS 


THE NEW ARTICULATED CAR NOW IN USE IN BOSTON, 
DANGER WHEN UNITED, 


DOORS FROM THE CENTRAL 


WHILE THE “RUSH” PROBLEM FINDS 


THE SHORT CAR SERVES AS A JOINT, ENABLING 
ITSELF SOLVED, OWING 


SECTION, 
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THE FRONT 
TO THE INCREASED ACCOMMODATION. 
WHICH HAS AN AUTOMATIC 


AND REAR CARS TO NEGOTIATE CURVES WITHOUT 
THE CONDUCTOR MANIPULATES THE 


FARE-BOX 





‘Triumphs of the 
Bridge Engineer 


BY J. B. STRAUSS, C.E. 


ZiER ESS conspicuous than most of its 
so kindred sciences, but no less marvel- 
ous in its development, is the mod- 
ern art of bridge-building. Only 
a hundred years ago the maxi- 
NK mum length of a single span was 
Sy hardly more than a few meters. 
> ‘There were only two types of struc- 
ture, both of the most limited 
range—namely, the timber bridge and the stone bridge: 
und movable bridges were limited to mere toys, while 
the science of stresses and strains was as yet unborn. 
The modern achievement of building single spans of 
steel up to 700 feet in length and cantilever and sus- 
pension spans of nearly 2,000 feet in length, of com- 
bining steel and concrete in magnificent arches of 
unprecedented size, and of constructing bascule and 
lift bridges so huge as to astonish, all developed 
simultaneously with a complete and exact science. 
marks an era of progress unexcelled in any other art. 
In spite of these achievements, the bridge engineer 
seldom comes before the public eye. His deeds are 
unheralded. Unlike the architect, the physician, and 
the attorney, he labors in a silent calling, alert, per- 
sistent, with all his trained faculties in leash, con- 
stantly struggling with the difficult problems created 
by the necessities of modern traffic, solving each new 
issue as it arises, preserving and extending the arteries 
of communication by land and rail and water, so that 
our commerce, our markets, our comforts, and, in fact. 
the well-being of the nation itself may be furthered. 
With the commercial development of iron the science 
of bridge-building took its first mighty leap forward. 
The second advance was simultaneous with the transi- 
tion from iron to steel. Then came the era of re- 
inforced concrete. At present the reinforced concrete 
structure and the steel bridge find equally vast fields 
of usefulness. the former with its largest possibilities 
in arch spans for highway bridges, the latter serving 
both highways and railways for their longer and 
heavier Ilustrative of heavy steel bridge- 
work is the magnificent Hell Gate Bridge, a remark- 
able conception in steel, which, when completed, will 






spans. 


stand for centuries as a monument to engineering 
skill. This structure forms the main section of the 
New York Connecting Railroad, a link between the 


Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, saving the long haul by car 
ferry through the harbor of New York. The amount 
of metal required in this work is so great that it will 
tax the capacity of two of the great American bridge- 
manufacturing companies for the greater part of a 
year. 

New York is unique in having other unusual ex- 
amples of the bridge engineer’s best work in steel, 
such as the Brooklyn Bridge, the Blackwell’s Island. 
the Williamsburg, and the Manhattan bridges. These 
structures give this metropolis a distinctiveness and 
impressiveness not equaled by any other city in the 
world. But outranking even these monsters is the 
mammoth Quebec Bridge, several hundreds of miles 
inland, now rebuilding under the direction of a Cana- 
dian chief engineer. With one sweep of its arms this 
great cantilever will stretch from shore to shore of 
the St. Lawrence, standing on the site of one of the 
few grave bridge disasters which have attended the 
forward march cf the American bridge engineer. 

Hardly less netable than the above are the massive 
concrete arches of 200, 250, and 280 feet, which, 
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A double-leaf city bridge of the trunnion type at the entrance to the port of Copenhagen, Denmark 


graceful in spite of their size, loom up in the en- 
virons of Philadelphia, Cleveland, and elsewhere, or 
ithe remarkable concrete viaducts of the South, with 

















A single-leaf trunnion bascule railway bridge 


arch after arch stretching its spandrels across the 
sea for a dozen miles. forming a solid road-bed which 
no turbulence of wind or wave affects. Throughout 

















A city bridge at Polk Street, Chicago—a type of the double-leaf trunnion bascule 
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the country, across brook and stream, over railway 
tracks and boulevards, in city, village, and country, 
white-clad bridges of concrete flash upon the vision 
by the hundreds, now arches, then girders, and again 
viaducts, some stately in their boldness of design, 
others beautiful in their graceful contour and pleas- 
ing architectural treatment. 

Of movable bridges the foremost type is now the 
so-called “ bascule” bridge (from the French word 
“basculer,” meaning to rock). At one time an object 
of interest because of its rarity, the bascule is now 


~ a standard construction throughout the United States 


and Canada. Almost every street which crosses the 
tortuous Chicago River is served by double-leaf bridges 
of the bascule type, while in Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Winnipeg, Quebec, Montreal, and other cities through- 
out the continent these bridges appear in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. Bridges of the bascule type are quick 
operating and easily controiled. They are safer than 
swing draws for street traffic because they block the 
open ends of the street. For the smaller craft they 
are only slightly lifted. Often, therefore, they may be 
cpened and closed, and traffic resumed, while the old- 
fashioned draw, which must turn through the entire 
angle for all vessels, large and small, is still swing- 
ing. 

The bascule bridge, like most other bridge types, 
originated in Europe, and there found its highest de- 
velopment in the great Tower Bridge in London, 
built in 1892 and still in satisfactory service. In this 
country, however, it has reached a far greater develop- 
ment, and the types produced in the United States, 
and more particularly in Chicago, have now super- 
seded almost all the earlier types developed in Europe. 
Excellent examples of American types of bascules are 
found in the double-leaf “trunnion bascule” bridge 
at the entrance to the port of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
an unusually artistic structure, and in the great Pal- 
ace Bridge at St. Petersburg, Russia, leading to the 
Winter Palace of the Tsar, across the great Neva 
River, 1,000 feet wide and 60 feet deep. This structure 
will be 90 feet wide and will cost when completed 
$2,225,000. 

It is in this country, however, that every prediction 
as to the maximum length of bascule spans has been 
exceeded,; and the limit of size and weight of spans 
is still being advanced. Across the Calumet River at 
South Chicago the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
just completed a single-leaf, double-track bascule of 
the trunnion type, which is 235 feet from center to 
center of end bearings. This bridge when open stands 
higher than an eighteen-story office-building. Its con- 
struction involved 1,500 tons of metal, while 2.000 
tons of concrete counterweight are used to balance 
the weight of the leaf. This balancing is so exact 
that the bridge can be fully opened and closed for 
the passage of trains in two minutes. The operation 
of this structure (and bascules generally) is wholly 
electrical, the operator being housed in a little cabin 
at the side, with his controller, brake, and signals 
by which he controls his great charge with absolute 
precision and consummate ease. 

Across the United States Ship-canal at Sault Ste. 
Marie there is now under construction another note- 
worthy “trunnion bascule” bridge with two leaves 
instead of one, these two leaves so designed that as 
they close they automatically interlock to form a 
single span 336 feet in length between end supports. 
This will not only be the longest bascule span so far 
attempted, but the boldest design ever undertaken. 

Among the types of movable bridges introduced into 
America is one in which the span to be lifted moves 
vertically. Up to the present the only way this could 
be accomplished was by means of cables or chains, 
on the principle of an elevator. Recently a substantial 
advance was effected by the elimination of the cables 
and chains and the substitution of a system of counter- 
balanced levers, a radical departure, opening up im- 
mense possibilities. 

The achievements of the bridge engineer place him 
among the foremost factors making for the world’s 
progress. His is the front rank. With his fellow- 
engineers he paves the way over which civilization 
travels. None could perform worthier service, nor 
could they accomplish so much with greater humility 
and less vanity than that which distinguishes the true 
bridge engineer. 









century ago it was a frontier trad- 
ing-post where the mediums of ex- 
€) change were pelts and powder and 
Se ball. There were neither banks nor 
money in the days of Fort Dear- 
born. To-day only three cities in 
all the world outrank Chicago as centers of finance. 
Two of them—London and Paris—have been capitals of 
money kings for many hundreds of years. The third 
is New York, which was nearly. two centuries old 
before Chicago appeared on the map of the United 
States. 

In the capital invested in its banking institutions, 
in their resources, deposits, and clearings, Chicago is 
the second citv in America. Its bank clearings almost 
equal those of Boston and Philadelphia combined. 
They are but little less than the total clearings of the 
ten next largest cities of the United States. Last 
year the exchanges of the Chicago clearing-house 
amounted to nearly fifteen and a half billions of dol- 
lars. The better to visualize the immensity of this 
sum, let us suppose that it should be divided equally 
among the inhabitants of Jacksonville, Illinois, which 
had a population of 15,326 at the time of the census of 
1910. If such a distribution of this money should be 
made it would make every man, woman, and child in 
Jacksonville more than a millionaire. 

The tremendous growth of Chicago as a financial 
center has been within the last forty years. When 
the Chicago clearing-house was organized in 1865 its 
business was about $400,000,000. Compared with the 
figures for 1912, the increase has been 3,745 per cent. 
There was a gain of 10.5 per cent. in last year’s 
business over that of the year before. New York’s 
gain was 9.1 per cent. 

The great fire which destroyed Chicago in 1871 was a 
blow that would have obliterated financially a less 
vigorous community. But, two years later, in 1873, the 
banks of Chicago were a greater power than ever in 
the Empire of the West. In 1873 there were thirty 
national, state. and private banks with a capital of 
nearly twelve million dollars. ‘To-day there are sixty- 
five banks in Chicago and their combined capital is 
nearly eighty millions. Their deposits are close to a 
thousand millions, and their loans considerably more 
than half that. Beside these figures those given by the 
first clearing-house statistics, showing deposits of a 
little more than forty millions, seem insignificant. 

Chicago’s first banker was Gurdon 8. Hubbard. He 
lived in a log cabin near the protecting stockade of 
Fert Dearborn, away back in the dawn of Chicago’s 
history. He had some money on deposit in a Buffalo 
bank. Hubbard did quite a bit of business selling ex- 
change on Buffalo, which then was called the 
metropolis of the Middle West. Chicago’s first real 
bank was a branch of the Illinois State Bank. It 
opened for business in 1835, at the corner of La Salle 
and South Water streets. In the first three months 
its deposits averaged around $700 a day. It flourished 
a little less than two years—until the “ crash of 737,” 
which our grandfathers used to tell about, when the 
whole country was swept with financial disaster. Chi- 
cago’s first bank received a mortal wound at this time, 
but lingered as an agency until 1843. 

Those were the all-but-forgotten days when most of 
the actual currency in circulation was city and private 
scrip. It was an era of fortune for George Smith, a 
Scotchman who came to Chicago in 1834. Smith was 
the first of Chicago’s long line of great bankers. He 
conducted a private bank in Chicago from 1839 to 
1860, and then retired to London to enjoy the fortune 
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-—-big for those days—that he had accumulated. It 
was a day of “wildcat” banks, but never a piece of 
paper with George Smith’s name on it but was re- 
deemed on demand. In the course of his career as a 
banker he had millicns of dollars of his private serip 
in circulation throughout the West, and contributed 
in a great degree to the 

development of the city 






financiers. Its banks furnished a considerable propor- 
tion of the capital for these vast enterprises. They 
wlso began lending money on a large scale in New 
York, London, Paris, and Berlin. Whenever money 
rates go up elsewhere the Chicago banks always have 
many millions to loan on good security. 





of Chicago and the 
region round about. The 
financial panie of 1857 
put most of the private 
banks out of business. 
Only one of the many 
banks that were in ex- 











istence then still sur- 
Vives. 
The National Bank 
Act dates from March 
25, 1863. It was not te 
until May 16, 1864, TPP e 
that the bankers of j paen fen bany « 
Chicago announced mud 





that on and after that 
date they would “ re- 
ceive on deposit at par. 
and pay out at par, 
only legal tender notes, 
national - bank notes, 
and the notes of such 
other banks as redeem 
at par in the city of 
Chicago.” This marked 
the beginning of the era 
of national banks in 
Chicago. <A little more 
than a year later there 
were seven national 
banks in the city. 

The next great crisis 
was the fire of 1871. 
While the city was 
still a blazing ruin its 
bankers met for a con- 
ference. They feared 
that when they came to 
open their vaults they 
would find only ashes 
instead of money. The 
question was what per- 
centage of their de- 
posits should they pay 
on demand. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency 
settled the question by 
notifving the national 
banks that they must 
pay their depositors in 
full or he would not 




























allow them to open at 
all. This made the 
bankers’ hearts — sink, 
but it restored the con- 
fidence of their country 
correspondents. When the vaults were opened and 
their contents found undamaged there was a sigh of 
relief. No run on the banks ensued. and in a little 
while they had greater deposits than before. 

Chicago entered upon its present era as a great 
financial center of America about fifteen years ago. 
Millions of dollars of funds for the organization of new 
enterprises were placed in its banks. Several corpora- 
tions capitalized at forty. fifty millions of dollars and 
more were launched or underwritten by Chicago 

















The famous Chicago wheat pit, where financial Rolands have met their Olivers 
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A view of Chicago, looking northeast from the Republic Building 


One reason for Chicago’s tremendous growth as a 
financial center is its strategic location as a dis- 
tributing point for practically the whole United States 
east of the Rockies. It is the commercial and indus 
trial as well as the financial capital of a vast territory 
cf ineredible richness. It is the world’s greatest rail- 
vay center, the greatest lumber mart on earth, and 
the most important meat-collecting and distributing 
point. It is the largest shipping port on the Great 
Lakes—the tonnage of its vessels makes it one of the 
biggest ports in the world, in fact. 

All these things make Chicago the metropolis, the 
center toward which is drawn a vast amount of 
wealth. By very force of circumstances Chicago has 
hecome a huge mart for money as well as for merchan 
dise. There are many thousands of country banks 
that have money on deposit with the great financial 
institutions of Chicago, just as there are other 
thousands of big and little banks that, as a necessity 
of their business, place millions of dollars on deposit 
with banks in New York City. Indeed, Chicago’s banks 
end trust companies have as their clients and de- 
positors quite as many as if not more out of town banks 
than New York City’s bankers have. There is 
bank in Chicago which has the accounts of about six 
thousand of these “country banks.” The president 
of this Chicago bank—which is one of the largest in 
America—was a farmer boy. No man in America is 
in closer touch with the small towns throughout the 
United States than he is. Every moment he can spare 
from his routine duties he <levotes to studying the 
country newspapers. That is one of the things that 
have made him great, and it is because there are so 
many such men in Chicago, who realize that the great- 
ness of the city is due to the natural wealth of the 
Western Empire, that Chicago has achieved the finan- 
cial pre-eminence that it has. 

Ask any Chicago banker where the financial center 
of the world will be half a century from now, and he 
will answer unhesitatingly. “ Chicago.” That it will 
he in the United States is hardly beyond question. 
Chicago has risen in a few years to be the fourth of 
the world’s cities in population. Tt will not “be long 
before it passes Paris and ranks third. Thirty years 
ago its population was half a million. Now it is 
nearly five times that. In its workshops and on its 
streets it talks the tongues of Babel, yet as a city it 
is typically American. No ene would be rash enough 
to say that some day it may not become the financial 
capital of America, if not of the world. It is a long 
stride from the peltry market at Fort Dearborn to the 
Chicago of to-day. 


one 








CHICAGO 





AS A_ DISTRIBUTING POINT 






The City as a Natural Gateway for Transcontinental Traffic 


R83 SORE military camps of the all-con- 
ae es quering Romans and the trading 





ports of the all-pervading Pheeni- 
cians determined the locations, many 
centuries ago, of most of the great 
WN commercial cities of the Old World. 
aw The sites of the cities of America 
a8 were chosen, as a rule, by accident: 
“SM hy the pioneers, the trappers, and 
the traders who dealt with the red men. The lakes 
and rivers were the great’ thoroughfares. | Trading- 
posts and forts were established at points where there 
was the greatest facility fer receiving and distributing 
objects of barter. 

The narrow. portage between Lake Michigan and 
the Desplaines River was the *natural accident that 
determined the site of Chicago. East and West and 
North and South there stretched an empire greater 
than that of the continent of Europe in extent.  Be- 
tween the mountain walls beyond which the sun rose 
and set there stretched twe thousand miles of land 
comparatively level, threaded by watery highways that 
led from the edge of the Arctic to the edge of the 
tropie zone. 

This first made Chicago a great distributing point 
while yet it was only a dot on the edge of the un- 
known. It has been the tireless energy of its citizens 
in these latter days that has raised it to its present 
world supremacy in this respect. 

Fleets of steamers and sailing craft, huge whale- 
backs and great barges now bring the sack of the 
whole earth to Chicago. Over tens of thousands of 
miles of railways march endless processions of freight 
trains loaded with the produce of the soil, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. The city receives it all. Some 
it transmutes in its vast manufactories. Some it ships 
throughout the great territory that is tributary to it. 
Some it unboxes and spreads upon its counters for 
sale. But the larger part of the raw material, es- 
pecially the foodstutts, is distributed in its original 
form from this central point. By land and sea it 
voes to every corner of America and of the world. 

One way of measuring Chicago’s growth and great- 
ness as a, distributing center is by its manufactures. 
In a score of ways—helped by the easy accessibility 
of boundless treasure-houses of raw material—Chicago 
has become one of the greatest manufacturing centers 
of the world. The city stands at the natural gate- 
way for transcontinental traffic. Land and fuel are 
comparatively cheap and always have been. The army 
of domestic and foreign buyers that turn to Chicago 
for their supply of manufactured products is increas- 
ing tremendously every vear. . 

Ten years ago the value of Chicago’s manufactures 
was but a little past the thousand-million mark. 
Last year it reached the astounding total of nearly 
two thousand millions. So great has been the increase 
—so swift the pace set by Chicago’s manufacturing 
interests—that municipal questions dealing with pub- 
lie utility, safety. and convenience have had to be 
solved with almost breathless haste in order to keep 
abreast of the city’s needs. 





BY ROLAND HARTLEY 


Chicago in itself is a great. factory. Its dirt and 
grime and smoke and worn pavements that hardly can 
be renewed fast enough are indicative of the fierceness 
of its toil, The myriads of people surging through 
its streets day and night, speaking all the tongues 
of Europe and all the diaiects of America, have been 
attracted thither by the stupendous tasks that have 
to be performed to meet the incessantly increasing 
demands for more and more machinery and mer- 

















A general view of Chicago’s stock-yards 


chandise and foodstuffs and other things for which 
Chicago is famed throughout the world. 

The city is surrounded by a cordon of tremendous 
manufacturing plants, as Paris is surrounded by double 
and triple lines of forts. But around Chicago every 
break in the sky-line. every blazing furnace cupola, 
every high-walled elevator or factory, is adding to the 
wealth of America. 

The Chicago manufacturer is as progressive and has 
as much civic pride as any citizen in the world. He 
takes a keen interest in the government of the city. 
He realizes that good schools and plenty of them, 
great parks where the people may rest and breathe 
pure air, and all the other things that make for good 
citizenship, are the fundamentals of the city’s growth 





and power. He makes his plant the most modern ot 
its kind and is keen to adopt every new invention. 
He goes farther than that. So that his workmen may 
be of the best, in skill and health and _ intelligence, 
he realizes that their home surreundings must be made 
as attractive and sanitary as possible. Therefore, 
scores of great model industrial communities have 
been established in the neighborhood of the great 
manufacturing plants. The best in similar communi- 
ties here and abroad has been adopted. 

Twenty-five years ago Ciicago’s manufactories em- 
ployed less than one hundred thousand wage-earners. 
To-day this industrial army is more than five times 
as great, and the total of its annual wages reaches 
a quarter of a billion dollars. 

Last year the sales of the leading packing concerns 
aggregated not far from a thousand millions of dol- 
lars. A harvester company sold its goods to the value 
of a hundred millions all over the globe. And so on 
through the long list of things that people use. 

Chicago’s wholesale and retail establishments cause 
more than double as much money to change hands as 
do its factories. Its department stores are mammoth 
affairs, some of them the largest in the world. Chicago 
is the metropolis of America to the country beyond 
the Mississippi. Its commercial dominion extends 
eastward until it meets that of New York, and North 
and South almost without limit. Merchants from all 
over this great territory buy their goods in Chicago. 

From the granary of America, by rail and water, 
come the vast floods of wheat and corn and oats to 
Chicago. A portion of this tremendous volume of 
foodstuffs stays in Chieago and is converted into 
catables. A large quantity, however, remains in the 
grain elevators only a short time, and then is dis- 
tributed from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic, and to lands beyond the 
seas. 

Chicago is famous the world around for the products 
of its packing-houses. No other city on earth pre- 
pares for food so many sheep, hogs, and cattle. In 
refrigerator-cars and in steamships Chicago’s dressed 
meats travel far. Chicago’s canned meats are eaten 
almost everywhere in the world. If this one industry 
should cease, millions would go hungry until they 
found some other food-supply. 

The trains and boats come fully laden to Chicago. 
Fully laden they return or embark on new journeyings 
with other merchandise frem this great mart. The 
stupendous scheme of distribution is marvelously bal- 
anced. 

It would take a volume of statistical tables to tell 
exactly and analytically what Chicago does as a dis- 
tributing center in the course of a twelvemonth. But 
mere figures cannot convey a graphic idea of Chicago’s 
supremacy in this respect. Neither does the statement 
thate Chicago leads the cities of the world in the im- 
mensity of such operations, or that the combined values 
of its production and distribution last year were more 
than four thousand millions of dollars. A single day’s 
systematic sight-seeing in industrial Chicago will im- 
press one more than a year’s reading. : 


HOW A GREAT HOTEL PROTECTS ITS GUESTS 


The Safeguards Which are Thrown About Their Every Movement 















SMAI GA ane! 11k ideal hotel proprietor twenty 
SSNS years ago was a genial, hearty man 


(JD) whose principal asset was his geni- 
j ality. The man who could always 
be a good fellow and was most adept 
MS} in the art of conversation was gen- 
= SACD) VU) erally considered the best manager. 
*s Fae Stone A necessary and important quali- 
fication was “ front. In those 
days the service, comfort, and accommodation afforded 
to the guests and the matter of safety and protection 
from the various dangers which are always imminent 
were seldom thought of either by the guest or the hotel 
proprietor. The hotel was not even considered as a 
commercial institution, nor was it operated with much 
regard to business principles. 

The operation of a great metropolitan hotel to-day 
is on a plane with that of a high-class manufacturing 
or mercantile institution, and the same great  prin- 
ciples of scientific management are applied. The most 
successful and most popular hotel is the one conducted 
by a man who realizes the importance of specialized 
effort, thorough attention to details, scientific division 
of labor, physical and chemical analyses of the vari- 
ous articles and products which are employed in the 
operation of the business, cleanliness, and the character 
and condition of the employees. In a modern hotel 
properly operated there are scores of specialists em- 
ployed for the sole purpose of protecting the health, 
property, and lives of the guests. 

The personal safety of the guest in the room is 
carefully considered. Each floor is operated as if it 
were a separate hotel. The floor is in charge of a 
woman clerk, and it is so organized that all the de- 
tails of the guest’s personal requirements have im- 
mediate and satisfactory attention. No one can step 
on to the floor by way of either the elevator or the 
stairs without being seen by the clerk. Any one 









desiring to call upon a guest must first obtain from 





BY ERNEST J. STEVENS 


the floor clerk the information whether or not the 
guest is in and wishes to see him. A record is kept 
of every access to guests’ rooms. ‘The employees whose 
duties require them to enter the rooms are before 
employment thoroughly and carefully investigated. 
Sach one is well recommended and furnishes a bond. 

At one time there was a great prevalence of hotel 
thieves, but under modern conditions properly man- 
aged hotels to-day have special detectives whose long 
experience on the police force before becoming con- 
nected with the hotel has fitted them for their work. 
These men are constantly on duty day and night. 

The prevention of disease and the cleanliness of 
employees and of all articles used in the hotel are 
important to the progressive manager. In order to 
prevent the carrying of contagion of any kind into 
the rooms each employee is examined by physicians 
periodically, and no diseased person and no one living 
under such conditions as to be capable of transmitting 
disease is permitted to work in the hotel. 

The linen used in bedrooms and bathrooms, as well 
as the restaurant linen, is thoroughly washed and 
sterilized every day. Each room is carefully inspected 
every day by an assistant housekeener. In the best 
hotels to-day special men are employed whose_sole 
duty it is to keep the lockers and rooms of hotel 
employees in a sanitary condition at all times. . The 
clothes therein are examined and fumigated in order 
to absolutely prevent the possibility of germs. Ex- 
traordinary precautions are taken in the employment 
of cooks and all other kitchen emplovees. Each must 
pass a physical examination before being employed, 
and he is reauired before going on duty each day to 
make himself thoroughly clean and dress himself in 
linen throughout which has been thoroughly laundered 
and sterilized the previous day. 

The greatest possible care is exercised in buying, 
handling, preparing, and serving food. The steward 
in a great hotel is an expert. buyer and he purchases 
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only the purest and freshest articles obtainable. 
Chemists and physicists are employed to test and 
analyze the various foodstuffs used. Milk is apt to 
be a vehicle of contagion, and for this reason every 
can of milk or cream which is delivered to the hotel 
is tested for bacteria and butter fat before being put 
into service. Butter, lard, eggs, canned goods, coffee, 
vegetables, and cheese are subject to special investi- 
gation at all times. An expert inspects every piece 
of meat, poultry, and fish which is delivered to the 
hotel, and he must reject everything not absolutely 
fresh. 

As a precaution against adulteration and fraud in 
the handling of wines and liquors, a large hotel main- 
tains a chemist in charge of a zymotechnic laboratory 
almost as complete in equipment as those installed in 
modern breweries and distilleries. All wines pur- 
chased in bulk and all liquors not bottled in bond 
are chemically analyzed. This chemist makes hourly 
tests of the drinking-water and daily tests of the ice 
manufactured by the hotel. All china and glassware 
is thoroughly washed and sterilized after each service, 
this department being in charge of a competent man 
specially trained in the work. There are special de- 
partments devoted to keeping the kitchen and dining- 
rooms in a sanitary condition at all times. All uten- 
sils used in cooking are thoroughly sterilized. 

The precautions taken to protect against fire are 
most thorough. The men who run the elevators and 
the engineers who operate the power plant are selected 
with special regard to their sobriety, reliability, hon- 
esty, and stability. The chief engineer of a great 
modern hotel ranks very high in his profession. The 
power plant and elevator system are so carefully super- 
vised as to make it almost impossible for an accident 
to occur. Each elevator is inspected every night by 
competent experts, and no elevator which is not in 
absolutely perfect condition to operate is allowed to 
remain in service. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONSERVATION 





This is the second of three articles in which the author deals with various aspects of the movement for improving the efficiency of labor 


and regulating its relation to capital. 


O substitute a mere truce of bar- 
gaining for open warfare would be 
but a poor beginning of industrial 
conservation. We do not want an 
armistice; we want peace with pub- 
lic welfare, and public welfare can- 
not exist side by side with “ indus- 
trial unrest.” “The monarchies of 
Europe are floundering in a tidal 
shall we prevent it in the Republic? 
industry much the same as does a 
the money-market. Both are based 





How 


vave of it. 
Unrest affects 
still panic” in 
on distrust, and distrust breeds real and imaginary 


“ 


grievances thick and fast. It is high time to scrutinize 
those grievances in a national way and find out how 
to banish them. 

Sir Robert Perks recently passed through this coun- 
try, and observed that here, as in Europe, is “ the neces- 
sity for a readjustment of the conception of the rela- 
tionship between employer and employed. The work- 
ing-classes have become educated to conditions, and 
they cannot much longer be deceived. They know that 
they are entitled to a fair share of the profits from 
the articles they make, and they are bound to get it.” 
Thus a British railroad capitalist and contractor 
paints one side of the shield. 

John Kirby, Jr., president of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at its last annual dinner 
recently, painted the other: ‘No country can exist 
half free and half throttled by criminal unionism ”— 
for encouraging which he blamed “men and women 
who are carried away by whimsical notions about 
‘ philanthropy’ and ‘ uplift.” They mean well enough, 
but they are given to worshiping fads and don’t get 
under the surface of things.” 

There are two of the grievances. If the public 
would get under the surface of things it would find 
that the most potent encouragement ever given to 
“criminal unionism ” comes not from a lot of unprac- 
tical philanthropists, but from the very practical 
philosophy of one man—Georges Sorel, the father of 
syndicalism. 

Syndicalism lay at the root of England’s great coal 
strike. It has pervaded her industries to such a degree 
that Lord Northcliffe lately opened in the Daily Mail 
“a sort of grand inquest of the nation into the causes 
and significance of the fefment.” H. G. Wells, who 
was the first to contribute, advanced the view that 
England has definitely entered on a_ revolutionary 
period. He says: ‘“ The real task before the governing 
class—that means good government—is not to get the 
hetter of the argument or the best of the bargain, but 
to lay hold of the imaginations of this drifting, sullen, 
suspicious multitude which is the working body of the 
country.” 

Mr. Wells believes in socialism—the suppression of 
private property by the state. Geerges Sorel and his 
syndicalists simply ignore the state; it is not worth 
bothering about, they say. They are out strictly for 
themselves; they go the socialists one better. “‘ We 
are something more than they are,” says Georges 
Sorel in his Reflections on Violence—* rebels every 
hour, men really. without a God, without masters, 
without a country.” In Europe, and especially Eng- 
land, if Mr. Wells is right. the attitude of labor has 
changed thus: First, trades-unionism said, “Give us 
our fair share of the profits.” Then socialism urged 
“Turn your property over to the state, and let the 
state manage it for the public welfare.” Lastly, syn- 
dicalism threatens, “We will get your property and 
we will manage it for ourselves.” 

Writing quietly but persistently in a little French 

*Since the publication of the first article of this series the bill 
providing for the establishment of a Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions has become a law and President Taft has appointed the fol- 
lowing men to serve as members of the committee: To represent 
the public—Senator George Sutherland of Utah, George B. Chandler 
of the Conn. Assembly, and Charles S. Banet of Georgia; to repre- 
sent capital—F. A. Delano, receiver of the Wabash R. R.; Adolph 
Lewisohn of New York City, and Ferdinand C. Schwedtman, vice- 
president of The National Association of Manufacturers; to repre- 


sent labor—Austin B. Ganithor of Iowa, president of The Order of 
. R. Conductors, John B. Lennon, treasurer of The A. F. L.: and 


James O'Connell of Washington, D. C., third vice-president of The 
A. F. This commitiee may make recommendations to Congress 
Its final report is due in 1915. 


at any time. 





town, Georges Sorel has made this idea a dominant 
force in the industry of France within the last decade. 
It has permeated European industry; it has invaded 
America. It seems distinctly an un-American idea. 
Are we going to find something else to lay hold of the 
imaginations of our working body or are we going to 
“let Georges do it”? 

Let us not be alarmists; let us understand syndical- 


ism. It seeks to accomplish its purpose by the 
“general strike” of an entire industry—of all in- 


dustries if possible—not called because of specific 
grievances, though grievances are seized upon or in- 
vented to foment it. It is called again and again as 
grievances serve, till finally the employer’s business 
has become so unprofitable that he gets out in disgust; 
gives the whole thing over to the workers to do with 
as they please, 

Setween strikes there is no cessation of hostilities. 
By sabotage or the “ irritation strike” a continuous 
effort is kept up to cripple the employer, to put him 
out of business. Emery powder is slyly put in the 
bearings of machinery; rumor gets abroad that the 
workers in a certain bakery are slipping powdered 
glass in the bread—in a myriad dastardly ways the 
“rebels seek to crush their opponent with no care 
for the effect of their acts on any one but them- 
selves.” 

Syndicalism is no fad; it is almost a fanaticism. 
In 1899 M. Briand told the Socialist Congress at 
Paris that the general strike was the best weapon of 
labor for coercing the non-productive middle class. 
‘If labor walked out in a body, he said, the state would 
find its military arm too short to cope with disorder, 
and would have to choose between making immediate 
peace or arming labor itself. Ten years later Briand, 
as Premier of France, was confronted by a general 
railway strike full of shocking violence. He sup- 
pressed it like a man, though it cost him eventually 
his political eminence. 





The first* of these articles appeared in the issue of “‘ Harper’s Weekly’ for November 30, 1912 


That strike was fathered and fostered by the C. G. 
T. (Confédération Générale du Travail), founded in 
1902, the hierarchy of syndicalism in France. Only 
about one-third of the trades-unions of France belong 
to it, and each has but one vote, irrespective of nu- 
merical strength. But the remarkable thing about 
the C. G. T. is its apparently unquenchable spirit— 
the spirit of Georges Sorel—that flares up and lays 
hoid of the imaginations of wage-earners beyond the 
Lelief of any one that does not “ get under the surface 
of things.” Violence is an assured feature of that 
spirit, at least in France, where it has added to the 
trades-unions the anarchist element and the militant 
socialist element of the industrial community. 

What is to be opposed to syndicalism? Not the 
state’s military arm if possible. The syndicalists 
make the most of martyrdom and persecution. They 
are zealous evangels, howling about the right of free 
speech in this country, and when they exercise it— 
as in New York the other day—requiring a strong 
police force, plus the sheriff and his deputies, to pre- 
vent them from insulting the flag. But we must deal 
with them more wisely than we did with the Chicago 
anarchists years ago. If the syndicalists can gain 
sufficient “sympathy” and numerical strength, we 
may have repeated in the nation the situation some 
years ago in the strike at Cripple Creek, when the 
Governor telegraphed to know if he should send troops 
and a member of the State Legislature replied, “ No 
need of troops; miners in peaceful possession of the 
mines. 

How long the peaceful possession of the industries 
of a country by the syndicalists would last we need 
not inquire. ‘he thing to remember is that we are 
not dealing with a mass of demons in industry in this 
country, but with a mass of human nature under 
certain conditions. We must form an opinion of those 
conditions. Even in France the ambitious general 
strike of the postai, telegraph, and telephone em- 
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A workman gets damages for a slight, perhaps feigned, accident 
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ployees in the spring of 1909 fizzled out though 
syndicalism was back of it, because public opinion 
was adverse. 

Syndicalism was planted on American soil ten years 
ago when W. D. Haywood, Eugene V. Debs, and other 
unionists, socialists, and anarchists formed in Chicago 
the Industrial Workers of the World—the I. W. W. 
Recently it was clashing very acutely with public 
opinion in San Diego, California. The I. W. W. was 
carrying on what it calls a “free speech” fight out 
there. The citizens don’t seem inclined to hear about 
Georges Sorel’s “ metaphysics of violence ”—especially 
since a score of bombs were discovered in various 
houses and an attempt to dynamite the city’s water- 
supply was barely frustrated. The citizens have 
formed themselves into Daylight Vigilantes and have 
already done one rather amateurish job of tarring 
and feathering. They may acquiré the skill of old 
California days: for they are determined to drive out 
the I. W. W. and all its works. “ We are fighting for 
our homes,” said one of them; “nothing but troops 
sent for oyr protection can stop us.” 

This sort of public opinion in California may be re- 
garded as encouraging or deplorable, but it is not in- 
dustrial peace; it is not. conservation; it is very 
close to anarchy unless the State can cope with it. 
We must oppose something more than force to syndi- 
‘alism. We need to know just what grievances, real 
or fancied, have made any considerable body of Amer- 
ican workers so “sore” that they will listen to 
leaders who revile the flag of our country. 

The mill-hands at Lawrence, Massachusetts, com- 
plained that they did not get enough out of their work 
to keep body and soul together. To whom were they 
to appeal? Not te their employers; they did not con- 
sider it good business to look into such a complaint. 
Not to the United Textile Workers, the union of their 
industry; that had been beaten and almost anni- 
hilated at Lawrence in the clash of collective bar- 
gaining. Not to the State; except to provide by law 
sanitary factories for them to werk in, the State 
liad never paid attention to them save through the 
police. No well-meaning philanthropists had ever 
made a “survey” of the conditions in which they 
were compelled to live. Public opinion had never 
lieard of them until they struck. What did finally lay 
hold of their imaginations? Haywood and Ettor, the 
high-priests of syndicalism in America to-day. The 
same men laid hold of the striking mill-hands at 
Paterson, New Jersey, but with less violence. Yet 
we, a nation that prides itself on not competing 
with “the pauper labor of Europe,” have as yet 
formed no opinion as to whether these mill-hands 
were receiving a living wage or not. 

We content ourselves with the assumption that they 
wre excitable foreigners. England’s striking coal- 
miners were not excitable foreigners, yet syndicalism 
iaid hold of their imaginations. The nation declared 
that they should not receive less than a living wage, 
and they returned to work. So far the decisions of 
the district committees as to what that minimum 
wage shall be have caused intense dissatisfactior 
among the miners, who are threatening to strike 
again. 

The time has come tor national “surveys” of the 
actual conditions of industry. The British know 
that they must have one if they are to make good the 
boast of the Duke of Wellington, that “ there will be 
no revolution in England without Act of Parliament.” 
We need a thorough “ survey ” in this country, if only 
to test the truth of John Stuart Mill’s assertion that 
there is no psychological reason why a man cannot 
be made as proud to carry a shovel as a musket. We 
have found out more about psychology than Mill knew, 
yet we have not vet managed to make the idea of the 
“dignity of labor” under our flag lay hold of the 
imagination with any approach to the appeal of mili- 
tarism or even violence. There is glory in fighting 
for a cause; there is satisfaction in working for a 
cause. What common cause have we set up to work 
for in industry? ° 

“The country needs business patriotism and patriot- 
ism from business men,” says George W. Perkins. But 
there must be something for people to be patriotic 
about. What is that something in American industry 
and how much of that something is lacking? That is 
one big question a Vederal Commission on Industrial 
Relations might answer for us to-day. 

Getting under the surface of things, it might find 
one very practical reason why a man might prefer to 
carry a musket instead of a shovel. He is actually 
safer with the musket. Since John Stuart Mill wrote 
the dead and wounded in industrial pursuits amount 
to more than the toll of all the wars Christendom has 
ever fought. We cudgel our inventive genius and spend 
millions to make war “safe.” The United States 
Steel Corporation has spent two million dollars in the 
past two vears on industrial safety and has reduced 
the number of preventable accidents in its mills by 
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IHlaAvunt up your nets! haul up your nets! 
Storm gathers in the east; 

Now on the shore the long tide frets,— 
The seas prepare their feast. 


Gather your wealth of emerald scales , 
Won from the moonless night. 
Run up your sails! your sad brown sails! 


Head for the double light. 


Out of the perilous deep-sea ways, 
With brown hands toiling in, 
With laboring oars through blind sea-haze 


Until the light you win. 
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sixty-six per cent. The safety of war is a theoretical 
absurdity; the safety of work is a practicable possi- 
bility. Our slowness to make it an actuality has aggra- 
vated one of the sorest spots in industry. 

What is a fair sum to indemnify a man injured at 
his work, is a constantly recurring question that has 
done as much as anything else to embitter employer 
and employee. Employers as a class have pointed out 
the undoubted fact that most avoidable accidents are 
due to the “contributory negligence” of the injured 
man or to that of some “ fellow-servant.” Besides, 
they say, if a man engages in a hazardous occupation 
it implies “assumption of risk” on his part. These 
defenses the common law allows in damage suits. The 
employee has taken the attitude of getting all he pos- 
sibly can for an injury, and the employer has fought 
every claim irrespective of its humane aspect—not be- 
cause he is inhumane, but because it has seemed to 
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They will listen to leaders who revile the flag 


him “ good business ” to even up his accident expenses 
in this way. 

We are beginning to see that it is poor business. A 
workman gets exorbitant damages for a slight, per- 
haps a feigned injury; a disabled man uncompensated 
becomes a public charge—in either case we pay the 
bill. That has been recently recognized in the State 
of Washington by a law under which workmen injured 
in hazardous pursuits are compensated directly from 
the State treasury, claims being investigated and set- 
tled by a public commission. In twelve other States 
laws now exist making it either compulsory or elec- 
tive for industries to adopt some scheme of general 
compensation or insurance for accidents. Laws making 
this elective either abrogate or modify the common- 
law defenses. of corporations in accident suits. In 
Kansas, for instance, the law declares that an injured 
employee’s claim cannot be thrown out by simply 
proving “contributory negligence” upon him; - the 
negligence of the employer must also be considered— 
where the one is slight and the other gross, or vice 
versa, damages must be fixed accordingly. This law 
has just been declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the decision opens the 
way for the States thus to modify the common law. 

Meanwhile a Federal act providing compulsory com- 
pensation for all employees injured on duty on inter- 
state railways was passed by the Senate by a vote 
of 64 to 15. The compensation is “ exclusive ’—that 
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is, when accepted precludes further redress under State 
laws, and an adjuster is provided in each judicial dis- 
trict in an effort to wipe out accident litigation in 
future. There was much filibustering against the bill 
on the part of radical Democrats, because, it was said, 
the business of a large number of claim lawyers, con- 
stituents of certain Senators, would be ruined. ‘The 
bill was framed after an extensive investigation by a 
non-partisan commission of experts and Congressmen. 

Whatever merits or defects may be found in such 
laws, they are a first effort to remove a long-standing 
grievance and irritant. They show a growing tendency 
to place the expense of compensation for injury 
squarely upon the employer, by him to be passed on in 
a businesslike way to the public. He will not find it 
good business then to have heavy accident expense and 
will come to regard safety as an indispensable asset. 

Some of the States are wisely endeavoring to profit 
hy the experience gained through private initiative 
and to establish public standards of proved merit. 
Illinois has a most progressive Department of Factory 
Inspection. The whole movement needs nationalizing. 
We have already a Federal Bureau of Mines that is 
doing efficient work in devising and securing the adop- 
tion of safety devices and appliances. That is because 
mine disasters, taking such heavy human toll in one 
appalling blow after another, have at last stirred the 
public conscience. We need uniform and universal re- 
porting of industrial accidents throughout the land, 
not only so that we may appreciate their terrific total, 
but. so that we may study the conditions under which 
they occur and find out what are the really’ * danger- 
ous parts ” of machinery. No one, for instance, would 
think there was much harm in a set-screw on a re- 
volving shaft till statistics showed that it is one of 
the most fruitful causes of injury. It should be coun- 
tersunk. 

We need equally the uniform reporting and study of 
occupational diseases—the hatters’ “ shakes,” the pot- 
ters’ “ rot,” the painters’ colic and “ wrist drop.” ... 
the brass-workers’ chills, the boiler-makers’ deafness, 
the glass-blowers’ cataract, the miners’ asthma. In 
twenty-seven trades the workers are constantly menaced 
by arsenic-poisoning, in one hundred and thirty-eight 
by lead-poisoning—and so on down the list. We held 
our first National Conference on Industrial Diseases 
two years ago, when we learned from a committee of 
experts that there are probably 13,000,000 cases of 
illness annually from industrial diseases in this coun- 
try, involving a money loss of near three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. At least one-fourth of this incapacity 
for work can be prevented. Yet it was not till last 
year that we prohibited the use of white phos- 
pkorus in our match factories, being the last civilized 
nation to banish from industry this inevitable breeder 
of horrible necrosis of the jaw. 

We need a national inquiry into this whole ques- 
tion of human waste in industry and a national public 
opinion about its prevention. At no point can con- 
servation of industry begin with greater assurance to 
the public welfare than here. The efforts already be- 
gun, if vigorously prosecuted, will go far toward secur- 
ing permanent industrial peace. Hitherto the worker 
has said of the employer: ‘‘ He regards me as of less 
account than a mere piece of machinery. If I break 
down, he is done with me because I can be so easily 
and cheaply replaced. I must get all I can out of 
him while I last.” Remove that feeling by conserva- 
tion of safety and health and you have struck a heavy 
blow at the doctrine of Sorel, that if you are a 
pessimist about the system you should be a pessimist 
all the way around to dynamite. 

Besides, it is a business proposition. We are find- 
ing out that altruistic emplovers do not “go to the 
wall.” In a recent address William C. Redfield, a 
progressive and successful manufacturer and member 
of Congress, pointed out that the report of the Tariff 
Board reveals that a large proportion of the machines 
in our woolen mills have been in use over a quarter 
of a century, while the entire development of many of 
our industries has taken place in that time. <A great 
majority of our industries, says Mr. Redfield, are not 
nearly so up-to-date in mechanical equipment as we 
fondly suppose. Keeping abreast of the times depends 
upon constant and minute study of mechanical outfit 
for improvement, better adjustment, and replacement. 
Even where this exists and its results bear fruit, Mr. 
Redfield conceives still another careful study profitable. 
He says: “The man is infinitely well worth study and 
infinitely more difficult to study than the machine. . . . 
Your machines are complex; how much more so the 
man, with his human mind and heart! But if the 
patience is exercised there is in the man the responsive 
spirit the machine lacks; and that spirit, led and not 
driven, guided and not abused, is a power in industry 
of which the wisest of us do not yet dream. Without 
it we may be able, or we may not, to profit tempo- 
rarily. With it the age of industrial conquest opens 
te us.” 


And down the narrow path again 


Between the long twin piers. 


Through the white storm of wind and rain 


Salt as a woman’s tears. 


Utter no words for vain delay— 
Up with your homing sail! 
Hark! on the wild air, leagues away, 


The gray wings of the gale. 


But hasten round the point to come, 
And guide you safe by night: 
For all night long to speed you home 


Shines clear the double light. 


























hundreds of thousands of visitors 
each year. Other myriads come to 
the many conventions that are held 
in Chicago. The city entertains 
these great crowds with a freshness 
R of enthusiasm and civie pride that 
is unique. It is a hospitable city. 
Chicago has some of the best hotels in America, and 
ihat means anywhere in the world. It is the ambition 
of Chicago to become a beautiful as well as a useful 
city. It will not be many years before Chicago has 
the greatest park system of any city on the globe. 
Its plans to this end are being carried out rapidly. 
It is a great theater city. It is adding to its indoor 
places of amusement every year at an incredible rate. 

The summer sight-seer should not miss seeing Chi- 
cago’s parks. ‘They are already so great in extent 
that it will take some little time to visit and explore 
them all and to traverse the noble driveways that 
connect them, but the time will be well spent. 

Ultimately Chicago’s system of public pleasure- 
grounds will cover nearly 40,000 acres. They will 
girdle the city of the future and broad breathing- 
places will be almost at the doorstep of every resident, 
rich or poor. There will be parks in the densely popu- 
lated centers of the city within the area bounded by 
the present park system and Lake Michigan. Lincoln 
Park will be enlarged. Then there will be an outer 
belt of forest and meadow parks connected by broad 
driveways. These will encircle the city of to-morrow. 
Ultimately wili come the complete boulevarding of the 
east edge of the city along the lake shore for its 
entire length, except where parks or boulevards exist 
already. 

Chicago’s parks had their beginning in 1860. Eight 
years before that the city had secured a tract of fifty- 
nine acres between Webster Avenue and Menominee 
Street and Clark Street and the lake. There was an 
epidemic of cholera in those days and this land was 
intended for quarantine and cemetery purposes. It 
cost a little more than $8,000. It was a sandy waste, 
with here and there clumps of scrub oaks and willows, 
until about 1864, when the first steps toward its im- 
provement were taken. At first it was called “ Lake 
Park.” In 1865 its name was changed to “ Lincoln 
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Park,” its name to-day. In 1869 the necessary state 
legislation was secured, park commissions were estab- 
lished, and the acquisition and beautification of large 
tracts of land for park purposes actually began. In 
1870 the park area had grown te 1,887 acres, and in 
1880 there were more than 2,000 acres of parks. ‘The 
movement for the present great park system was 
started in 1900. 

As the years went on, Garfield, Humboldt, Douglas, 
McKinley, and Gage parks on the West Side were 
established and became places of beauty. Garfield 
Park contains 188 acres, Douglas about the same num- 
ber, and Humboldt Park 206 acres. They are con- 
nected by magnificent driveways. With its connect- 
ing boulevards Lincoln Park’s present area is more 
than 500 acres. It is the most popular playground in 
Chicago and the most famous park in the West. Its 
zoological gardens are among the most noteworthy in 
the world. Its statues and monuments are also re- 
markably fine. The most striking among them are 
those of Lincoln and Grant. 

The total area of the south parks and their boule- 
vards is about 2,000 acres. Jackson Park is especially 
remembered as the site of the Columbian Exposition. 
It has magnificent drives and vistas. Its beauty is 
enhanced by its splendid water front and the lagoons 
and wooded islands that the skill of the landscape 
architects has created. Then there is Grant Park on 
the lake front, which has been much enlarged of late 
years, and a score or so of parks of lesser size. These 
smaller ones are more than mere breathing-places. 
Many of them have gymnasia, baths, and other things 
which make them particular centers of neighborhood 
interest. ; 

In addition te its park system, Chicago has a highly 
developed plan of municipal playgrounds. These are 
scattered throughout the city and are thronged with 
children except in the coldest. weather. 

In country clubs—the places of amusement and 
recreation for the well-to-do—Chicago is particularly 
rich. These places are, for the most part, outside the 
corporate boundaries of the city. The ‘* Newport of 
the West ”—Lake Forest—is the home of a club that 
is famous for its golf and polo contests. Another 
big country club is just outside Blue Island and is 
one of the largest in the Middle West. Up along 
the “ north shore” is still another—at Highland Park. 


ITS PLEASURE 





One of the newest and largest is down on the “ south 
shore ” in the edge of the South Park system. In fact, 


hardly a residential suburb of Chicago is without its 
well-appointed country club. 

For those who live in the city or for visitors there 
is no lack of indoor amusements. Chicago has about 
fifty first-class theaters. Some of them have been 
established for many years, as Chicago reckons his- 
tory. They are “old” only in their traditions of the 
famous men and women who have played there. There 
are many other theaters which date back to the nine- 
ties and still more that are of recent construction. 
By continual reconstruction and improvement the older 
theaters have kept pace in modernity with the newer 


ones. Many of Chicago’s playliouses are imposing in 
size and magnificent in their appointments. Each 


new one strives to outdo its rivals in luxury, comfort, 
and convenience. 

One has a wide choice of amusements in Chicago. 
The grand opera is firmly established there, with some 
of the greatest singers in the world appearing each 
season. The Thomas Orchestra, one of the three or 
four great musical organizations of the United States, 
is a permanent institution. There are a couple of 
dozen theaters where one may see the reigning musical 
or dramatic New York, London, Paris, 
or Vienna. Then there are the big amusement places, 
like the Coliseum and the Hippodrome, which seat 
thousands of persons. Vaudeville fills a large number 
of playhouses every evening. Chieago is one of the 
most important milestones in the far journeyings of 
the vaudeville artists who range from the cities of 
England and continental Europe to those of America. 

Chicago’s prominence as a theater city is further 
evidenced by the steadily increasing number of im- 
portant plays that have their first production there. 
First nights are becoming more and more numerous 
and significant. The number of theatrical companies 
sent out from Chicago to tour the South and West 
is beyond computation. 

As a hotel city Chicago stands in the first rank. 
Some of its older hotels are as famous as any in 
America. Its newer ones cannot be excelled anywhere 
in the world in their perfection of appointments, gen- 
eral lavishness, and excellence. The city has so many 
hundreds of thousands of guests to entertain each year 
that its hotels are all prosperous in the highest degree. 
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RUNNING A PUBLIC-SERVICE 


Rays few lines of industry is there a 
\))) more insistent demand for large 
2 amounts of additional capital than 
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the electric - light - and - power 
business in this country represents 
not less than two billion dollars, or 
more than twice the money sunk in the century-old 
gas industry, while the capital account of electric 
railways—younger still than electric lighting—is 
a more than the two first mentioned com- 
sined. 

Great as the physical property is that lies behind 
the bonds and stock held very widely by the investing 
public, the work of development and construction is 
by no means finished, although the period of experi- 
mentation is closed. So rapid is the normal growth 
of the business of these corporations that the urgent 
necessity for physical expansion continues in increas- 
ing measure, and the financial markets are constantly 
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called upon to supply the cash. There is at present 
a tendency to look to Europe for part of the heavy 
annual financing. It is not a difficult task to interest 
capital on the other side of the Atlantic in industries 
which have shown the commercial hardihood of Amer- 
ican utilities in times of stringency and depression. 

It is estimated that the new capital actually re- 
quired for the proper development of the electrical in- 
custry alone now aggregates $200,000,000 yearly. The 
gas industry does not require nearly so much, but elec- 
tric railways probably can absorb profitably as much 
or more. 

The American investor no longer has any doubt of 
the normal earning ability of well-managed utility 
properties. He has been convinced that these utilities 
are now part and parcel of municipal civilization; are 
of common use and necessity; vital in many ways to 
the people; capable of returning a satisfactory yield 
on capital and not vitally subject to fluctuations by 
the rise and fall of commercial prosperity. 

The cause of many an investor’s hesitation before 
placing his money in utility corporations is what he 
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reads in the newspapers regarding public ownership, 
agitations to lower the rates charged for service, con- 
tests over franchises and municipal contracts, and 
threatened or actual competition from public or private 
plants. He fears that where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire, and sometimes, without in- 
vestigating further, he decides not to risk the presum- 
able burning of his money in this particular way. 

As a matter of fact the financial hazards which he 
conjures are more possible than probable, provided his 
money is invested in a company that has the benefit of 
what may be styled “ progressive management.” Even 
in a non-progressive company the money represented 
in senior securities is reasonably sure of safety. 

Up to recently the average citizen heard a great 
deal more about the benefits of municipal ownership 
than he did regarding the efficacy of regulation by 
commissions or the progressive management of utility 
corporations. The politicians dazzled him with tales 
of public-ownership achievements, principally abroad, 
where individual profits long ago produced a leisure 
class content to direct its ability toward the efficient 


















conduct of community affairs. Too often sharp dif- 
ferences in conditions, costs, and wages, and marked 
dissimilarities in the character, value, and extent of 
the service were ignored. There is not much use in 
comparing nations in which the entire tendency is for 
cheapness with a people whose demand is for the best. 

Yet after all the talk and political campaigning 
centering on municipal ownership, there is in reality 
comparatively little of it in the United States. Many 
municipal-ownership campaigns .are carried on merely 
to secure concessions in rates. The people seem to 
mistrust official bureaucracy and_ political inefficiency 
applied to commercial and technical undertakings. 
The man who has tried vainly for a year to get a 
municipally owned water main to his new home in a 
new subdivision, and who has enjoyed gas service and 
electnic service from privately owned corporations 
from the day he moved in, has had an object lesson in 
the contrast between ordinary public ownership and 
progressive private ownership that he does not soon 
forget. 

The municipally owned and operated street railways 
in the United States number one or two; the city- 
owned gas plants about two dozen, and in the elec- 
trical industry the municipal plants do less than ten 
per cent. of the total business, although hundreds of 
small communities have had to install their own 
plants because private capital could not be interested. 

Most of the principles of action of progressive 
utility management are simply time-honored plati- 
tudes put into use. It is being recognized that the 
cxecutive positions in utility operation call for types 
of ability of a very special order. The men who can 
fill these places successfully must cherish and prac- 
tice the finest of commercial ideals. They must be 
not only acute business men and good managers of 
other men, but blessed with broad sympathies and en- 
dowed with the spirit of true co-operation—namely 
the desire to give as well as take. These managers 
and sub-managers have as their cardinal task the 
popularization of their companies, and it is clear that 
their faith in human nature must be deep and the 
enthusiasm for their work boundless. 

It is necessary that progressive utility management 
proceed from the basis that its franchises are in the 
nature of public trusts, to be administered quite as 
much in the interest of the public, which confers them, 
as the stockholders who supply the capital. Profits 
must be moderate; service good; service rendered to 
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the greatest possible number of people; rates as low 
as possible. The company, being one of the benefi- 
ciaries of municipal growth, must do its part in all 
movements for the public good. It must treat its cus- 
tomers as valued patrons, not as necessary evils. 

The real leaders in utility operation in this coun- 
try have divined the actuating impulse of a “ cause.” 
They know that genuine obstacles require more than 
strength, and brains and ingenuity to surmount, and 
they believe that if they can put ideals in public-utility 
operation, the men who care.for ideals will be found. 
Some have tried, and the theory has proved wonder- 
fully effective. There are syndicates and companies 
to-day whose personnel follow their leaders with a 
loyalty and devotion that lias rarely been matched in 
commercial history. These men have found progressive 
utility operation the squarest and cleanest business 
they know. They have been helped, too, by such 
splendid, high-minded organizations as the National 
Electric . Light Association, which has more than 
twelve thousand members. 

The regulation of utilities by state commissions has 
spread over the United States very rapidly, and ap- 
parently is working to the best interests of all con- 
cerned—the public, the investor, and the companies. 
Provided these commissions proceed justly and wisely, 
the policy of regulation will become permanent and 
represent a fixed solution of public-utility problems. 

The corporations least of all should desire favoritism 
or undue leniency, since such administration would 
disgust the people, and the public’s conclusion would 
be that justice can be obtained only through municipal 
ownership and direct competition. It would not ap- 
pear, however, that such a contingency exists or is 
prospective. Clean, even-handed justice is all that 
either side should obtain. In Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, New York, and other states the decisions of 
the state commissions have been upright and sensible, 
and the precedents sect by these three great pioneers in 
public-utility regulation will have extraordinary value 
for many years. 

Most of the franchises granted by cities to utility 
companies are limited, and will in due course expire. 
The renewal of these franchises will be influenced by 
the previous administration of the property and also 
by the regulatory commissions. The indeterminate- 
franchise idea, as adopted in Wisconsin—namely, 
franchises terminable by the commission for cause— 
has certain elements of strength which may cause it to 


be widely followed. Although a company operating 
under an indeterminate franchise has no fixed tenure 
of its right to occupy and use the highways, it must 
be remembered that the so-called perpetual franchises 
in themselves have sometimes produced much damage 
to corporations. Whenever a fixed or unlimited term 
franchise becomes onerous to the public, ways can be 
found by that community to seriously injure, if not 
ruin, the company. It is not necessary to annul the 
franchise. 

The security of any corporate investment; after all, 
lies in thes character of the management of the cor- 
poration, and it appears to many that: indeterminate 
rights are ‘well calculated to spur the “management 
to efficiency and’ sensible condtict.. The weakest link, ot 
course, lies in the tiecessity ‘for an absolutely fair and 
able commission or court to decide when and why a 
company should be deprived of its franchise. We 
must, however, assume that there will be fair and 
honest courts in the future, unless we are prepared 
to admit national dissolution. 

During the last few years the relations between 
utility corporations and the public have been studied 
as never before. This study and its resultant produc- 
tion of “experts” has swept away many of the 
wildest and most fantastical notions regarding both 
alleged evils and nostrums prescribed therefor. <A 
public-utility operator te-day would much prefer 
leaving his case with an expert committed profession- 
aily against him, than to a shyster or crank who 
would not or could not give genuine study tg the issues 
and their underlying circumstances. Therefore, in 
framing new franchises, it is fair to assume that there 
will be more knowledge and reasonableness by the 
representatives of the public and greater tact, ability. 
and liberality on the part of the corporations. 

Syndicate management has given many small cities 
and towns metropolitan service. It has given day and 
night service to many villages previously without 
service at all, and is rapidly reaching out to the 
farmers wherever possible. Service to the farms wil} 
do much to popularize tie corporations and will be of 
material significance in state legislation in which the 
rural representatives heretofore had small opportunity 
to know anything of the utility company’s problems 
or the value of the service. 

All in all there are, perhaps, less grounds for an im- 
passe between utility corporations and the public than 
in any of the other industrial problems of the nation. 


\ 





RETAILING GOODS BY MAIL 







MOBETAILING goods by mail—the 
Gs mail-order business — practically 
IN had its origin in a small way in 
AY one of the New England states 
yabout half a century ago. Since 
then this idea or method of ‘reach- 
ing the consumer direct through 
the mails, without the employ- 

°* ment of travelers or other agents, 
has spread everywhere. It has reached its greatest 
development in Chicago. Two of the greatest mail- 
order houses in the world are located there. 

To-day nearly every person in business sells his 
goods by mail to a greater or less degree. Within the 
last ten or fifteen years tens of thousands of corpora- 
tions, firms, and individuals have embarked in this 
method of selling, either exclusively or as an adjunct 
to their other activities. Nearly two-score magazines 
and weeklies are devoted to it. The mail-order 
business in America has grown to such gigantic pro- 
portions that it has become a social and economit 
consideration. 

To trace the development of the mail-order: idea is 
interesting. The large dry-goods stores, in the great 
centers of population, a generation or two ago, were 
among the first to discover the mail-order principle. 
Originally a merchant’s point of contact was largely 
personal. He stood in the doorway or in the aisles of 
his store and greeted his customers. When his 
business lagged he found that he would have to de- 
vise other means of attracting customers from a 
wider radius than his own neighborhood or his own 
city. His stilted, dignified advertisements, which 
occupied an inch or so in the newspapers, would not 
accomplish his desires. Then he discovered that by 
printing a picture of a particular garment or house- 
hold utensil or other article, by telling something 
about it and giving its price, he could extend his 
selling effort immeasurably. Mail orders began to 
come in from the adjoining towns. 

It took a good many vears for the merchant to 
realize that by making his advertising pictorial and 
descriptive in the highest degree he could bring prac- 
tically the contents of his store before the eyes of 
even those who dwelt in the most remote countryside. 
The next step was the publication of elaborately illus- 
trated catalogues to supplement his advertising m 
the public prints. To-day the catalogues and price 
lists of American business houses flood the United 
States and reach every corner of the globe. 

Even the country merchant has gone into the mail- 
erder business. Many “syndicate” catalogues are 
being printed. They contain illustrations aud de- 
seriptive text of a large variety of manufactured 
articles. These catalogues are sold to the country 
merchant with his name printed on the outside, and 
by him are distributed far and wide in the region 
where he lives. 

The origins of some of these great mail-order 
houses of the Middle West read like romances. The 
founder of one of them was a station agent on a 
Western railway thirty years ago. His salary was 
$40 a month, for it was a small station. In his mail 
one day he found a watch, Jt was addressed to some 
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railroad man “in care of the agent.” The man did 
not call for it, and the agent ascertained that he had 
departed without leaving his new address. The agent 
wrote to the makers of the watch telling them the 
circumstances. They replied to sell the watch and 
send them the money, keeping for his trouble and 
profit whatever it brought above the price they 
named. The agent made two dollars by this trans- 
action. 

It was a good watch. The agent was pleased and 
the customer was pleased. The agent sent for two 
more and sold them at a similar profit. From the 
very first he told every purchaser that if he was not 
satisfied with his purchase he could have his money 
hack immediately. This is the vital principle of the 
mail-order business. This station agent sold more 
and more watches, and finally bought a watch factory. 
He still continued his old plan of absolutely guaran- 
teeing what he sold. 

One day a man came to him with one of his 
watches covered with mud. He explained that he had 
dropped it on a rock and that it had fallen into a 
puddle. The former station-agent did not wait for 


-the man to finish, He handed him a_ brand-new 


watch. The man protested that the accident was his 
fault and that he was only joking. 

“We guarantee our watches not to fall out of 
pecple’s pockets and bounce in the mud,” responded 
the former station agent. This incident was widely 
told. It is said to have been worth more than $100,- 
(00 as an advertisement among railroad men. 

As the years went on, this watch-dealer added more 
and more lines to those he was selling by mail. To- 
day the concern he founded is one of the two largest 
mail-order houses in the world. Each of these two 
concerns distributes between six and seven millions 
of catalogues a year. They contain thousands of 
pages and weigh so much that it costs about fifty 
cents postage for each. These two great mail-order 
houses do a business that aggregates nearly two 
hundred millions a year. Of this vast sum _ ninety- 
rr per cent is in cash. The money comes with the 
erder, 

These concerns—after which many others large and 
small have heen modeled—own nearly two hundred 
factories and control the outputs of many more. 
They sell every article that is manufactured. Of 
vehicles alone they ship nearly 200,000 a year—from 
light buggies to motor trucks. Pianos they sell by 
the tens of thousands, and shoes by the millions of 
pairs. It takes an army of girls to sort the hundreds 
of thousands of letters that come in every day, and 
about four tons of pins a month to arrange the 
correspondence.. The records are kept on acres of 
card indexes. The correspondence that need not be 
filed furnishes a good share of the fuel for the plants’ 
big boilers. 

From supplying the Middle West the Chicago mail- 
order houses have spread all along the Atlantic sea- 
board. They have thousands of customers even in 
New York City. Their biggest business is in such 
states as Pennsylvania and other old-settled com- 
munities. ; 

In addition to these huge mail-order houses that 
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deal in everything there are others—very large con- 
cerns, too, with millions of capital—that specialize. 

Sociologically there is no doubt that the mail-order 
house is doing much to solve the problem of cheaper 
distribution and of the high cost of living. But the 
country merchant has a violent prejudice against the 
mail-order house. This prejudice has been spread to 
such an extent in some communities that the mail- 
order house’s customers frequently ask that their 
goods be shipped in packages that will not show their 
point of origin. 

But the country merchant’s fear of this sort of 
competition is based on false premises. He was 
opposed to good roads and to the electric traction 
lines, a few years ago, for the same reason. Later he 
fought the introduction of the parcels post. His 
theory was that good roads and interurban traction 
lines would make it so easy for the farmer to get to 
the city or to the nearest large town that he would 
no longer buy goods of the country merchant. But 
the country merchant to-day is doing larger business 
than he ever did. Better means of communication 
have increased the population of the rural districts. 
By making it easier to get to the city the farmer has 
become educated to the use of more goods and better 
goods. This has forced the small dealer in the coun- 
try to bring his stock up to date. Now he finds that 
he is able to carry a larger stock of greater variety 
and to turn his stock over more times a year with a 
smaller proportionate investment. In the Central 
and Far West, especially, the country merchant is 
now developing a mail-order business of his own. As 
the matter is working out now it seems that the 
business of the mail-order houses will grow and the 
business of the country merchant will grow. One 
will never destroy the other. 

The fundamental principle of the mail-order busi- 
ness is confidence. This has been recognized, almost 
from the very beginning, and without it this vast 
commercial structure never could have been built up. 
The customer has to rely on the truthfulness of the 
description of each article advertised. Having de- 
cided this, in his own mind, he scrutinizes the price. 
He compares it with the price at which he can buy a 
similar article elsewhere. There the mail-order house 
has one of its great advantages. Whenever the 
volume of trade in some particular thing becomes 
large enough it seeks the best factory producing it 
and makes a contract for its entire output. It buys 
at the best possible price because it generally pays 
cash. If the demand increases, the mail-order house 
will either buy the factory or put up one of its own, 
thus eliminating the manufacturer’s profit. 

A force of traveling men costs a good deal of money. 
Their influence is ephemeral. The mail-order cata- 
logue is always available. It will show goods and 
quote prices at any hour of the day or night and 
at any place that can be reached by mail. Because 
cash is received before the goods are shipped there is 
no army of bookkeepers keeping customers’ ledgers, 
no staff of credit men to pass on orders, no collection 
department, no bad debts. In the vast army of 
employees of a mail-order house practically every one 
is a producer, 
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THE CLASS IN HUMOR 


¢ O-DAY, young gentlemen,” said the Professor of 

a Humor, “has been set apart for your essays in 

what scientific students in the art of humor 

term the Progressive Idiocy School. What is the lead- 
ing branch of that particular style of humor called, 
Mr. Batears?” 

“The I’m-the-Guy-Section, Professor,” said Mr. Bat- 
ears, languidly. 

“That is correct, Mr. Batears, and it consists of 
what, Mr. Slabsides?” said the professor. 

“TIntersyllabic puns, sir,” replied Mr. Slabsides. 

“You may give us an example, Mr. Doodlepate,” 
the professor. 

“ Well, sir, if you should meet an intoxicated chauf- 


said 
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feur on the street and you should ask him his name 
he would reply that he was the guy that put the gin 
in the engine,” said Mr. Doodlepate. 

A spasm of pain crossed the professor’s face, but he 
pulled himself together and went on. 

“And suppose, Mr. Dinkybrow, you were to meet a 
Kansas farmer on Broadway, wearing a chin whisker 
three inches long, and were to ask him who he was, 
what would be his reply?” 

“Why, Professor,” said Mr. Dinkybrow, “I imagine 
his reply would be that he was the guy that put the 
goat in goatee.” 

“T am afraid that would be 
the case,” sighed the professor, 
swallowing a tablespoonful of 
smelling-salts. “And if you 
were to meet the chairman of a 
senatorial investigating commit- 
tee coming out of the Capitol, 
Mr. Nitbrains, and should ask 
him his business, he would pause 
and reply—?” 

“Tm the guy that’s looking 
after the wash in Washington, 
sir,” replied Mr. Nitbrains. 

“Referring to Booker Wash- 
ington?” continued the professor. 

““No, Professor,” replied the 
bright young man. “In this in- 
stance it would be a case of 
White-Washington.” 

“Ts there any purely British 
variation of this particular 
style of humor, Mr. Slapstick?” 
asked the professor, feebly. 

“Yes, Professor,” said Mr. 
Slapstick, bursting into tears 
under the nervous strain. “I 
regret to say, sir, that there is. 
A man having been pointed out 
to a British visitor to the 
United States as the guy that put the fish in efficiency, 
the Briton returns to London, and—oh, Professor, must 
I go on?” 

“Yes, Mr. Slapstick,” quavered the professor. “ The 
trustees under the endowment of our School of Ap- 
plied Humor require me to insist upon an answer.” 

“Well,” trembled the quivering student, “the 
British visitor returns to London and endeavors to re- 
peat the joke, and—and—” 

“Go on, Mr. Slapstick—let’s get through with this 
as fast as we can,” cried the professor, clutching the 
sides of his chair. 

“ And he tells his hearers at a public banquet that 
in America among other interesting sights he en- 
countered the guy that put the shad into the con- 
scientious performance of his daily tasks,” groaned the 
unhappy student. 

It was at this point that the bomb in the professor’s 
bombazine umbrella exploded and completely wrecked 
the class-room, causing an adjournment until further 
notice. 


A DISTINCTION 
“How do you pronounce the word P-A-P-A, Miss 
Jibley?” asked Hickenlooper—* pup-paw, or popper? 


1% 








I am writing an article on ‘How American Girls 
Speak.’ ” 

“ Why, | say pup-paw, of course,” 
ley. “I want to distinguish my 


fiancé, who is my popper.” 


replied Miss Jib- 
father from my 


FINE! 
“ THERE,” said Mrs. Strongmind, as she held up her 
baby daughter. “Don’t you think she’s a pretty fine 
specimen of a girl, even if her mother is a Suffragette?” 
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CLOCK STRUCK ONE 
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“She certainly is a fine, manly little tot!” said the 
diplomatic Binks. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 
“ WELL, now really, Miss Jeerwell, I should like to 
hear what you would consider the ideal man,” said 
Bildad. “ Define him for me, won’t you?” 
‘I ecouldn’t,” said Miss Jeerwell with a pleasant 
smile. “The terms are essentially contradictory.” 


NOT BECOMING 
“T pipn’r think Mrs. De Browne looked very 
tractive at the opera last night,” said Dubbleigh. 
“So? Why, usually she is radiant—what did she 
have on?” asked Winkletop. 
“A large-sized grouch,” said Dubbleigh. 


at- 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE ROAD 


HAMLET had just been hit by a cold-storage 
Whereupon he turned gravely to his audience. 

“How truly spoke the good Marcellus!” quoth he. 
* Something is rotten in the State of Denmark!” 


egg. 















































Sl LES crackled and bullets sang 
through the banana plants, where 
the outlying huts of the town shrank 
as though seeking cover beneath the 
jungle-wooded mountain. In_ the 


rubber concession, was at stake. 

lor a week, as a so-called war 
correspondent, I had watched this cinematographic 
flutter of elusive patriotic leaders, past, present, and 
potential. Yesterday, beneath the lead statue of the 
Fourteenth Liberator, the ranks of the national army 
had been stiffened by their President, if tiny troops 
in rags and sombreros could be said to be stiffened 
by a man with a slim bamboo cane and a hat that 
flapped like a palm frond. To-day, in the shadow 
of the same battered monument, they had acclaimed 
the insurgent general. Mastery was in his every 
move; his eye was the eye of a Pullman porter, his 
nose gorgeous enough to frame. ‘To-morrow a new 
government might sit upon the red sashes and gold 
lace of the old. For what are elections to Central- 
American politicians? Yet through that week of 
jumbled explosiveness whenever I looked oceanward 
I could see, two hundred yards from shore, the motion- 
less, dreaming, rust-streaked apotheosis of peace—a 
torpedo-boat! 

I had asked questions only to be met with humid 
evasions. So now, when a mud-colored individual with 
a bent-in nose and pop eyes drew near, running dole- 
fully beneath a prehistoric firearm, I halted him 
abruptly by the underbrush he called his hair. 

“ Soldier boy,” I asked him, “ what ship is that out 
yonder, so serene in all this fuss and feathers?” 

He was afraid to answer me. But, even more afraid 
of certain of his countrymen who wished to hang a 
junk sign on him, he replied, in a voice like a squeaky 
door, “ That, sefior, is Hl Venus, the ship of the gov- 

. ernment.” 

“Why, then,” I went on, “does the Venus, the ship 
of the government, remain peacefully at anchor? Is 
she not the key to the situation? Does she not 
possess all the artillery of this great nation?” 

He would have answered me, but a bullet sang in our 
ears and he developed the attributes of a first-class 
sprinter. 

Moreover, my own desire increased to vanish from 
the storm center where I waited but to name for 
my paper which group of patriots had seized the 
goose that laid the gutta-percha eggs. Therefore, I 
quickly loitered down through the ceiba trees into 
that strange and lonely zone of safety where the 
mangrove swamps fringed the ocean, brilliant as an 
abalone shell. Within the radius of a half-mile about 
the Venus nothing of man or nature stirred beneath 
the heavy scent of orange and lemon blossoms; also 
the water was a refreshing seventy degrees and the 
sun a blistering one hundred and ten. Therefore, I 
discarded my clothes and swam out toward the craft. 

There were men aboard her; I could soon see that. 
Yet no explosions from the hills, however violent, 
served to stir from their siesta and their cigarettes 
the four sleepers astern beneath her awning. Nearer 
I drew, to notice that one figure was topped with a 
two-thousand candle-power thatch of Titian hair. 
Thereat T climbed aboard over her propeller guard. 

“And he came right here to pay me money?” said 
a voice from pink pajamas. 

In all my nudity, for all my bare and tender feet, 
T danced upon the rivets of that iron deck. They 
were white men, not brownies. They were white men: 
and, what is more, once upon a time T had drunk 
with them, of a night, ship-made drinks—drunk with 
them close by the side of the superstructure of the 
US.S. Utaho, close by the side where the incrimi- 
nating bottle might swiftly fall into the sea, 








Yet the only an- 
swer my _ surprise 
permitted was, “ Ten- 
ney, lend me a pair 
of pants.” 

“Now wouldn’t 
that wrinkle your 
liver!” he exclaimed. 
“ Hey, Halley, Scrib- 
ner, Collins, you red- 
headed gee, you, look 
at this anemone a 
shark’s coughed up! 
It’s our only-orig- 
inal - avoid - substi- 
tutes ‘Local Color’ 
from the old Utaho 
paying off his taxi- 
whale!” 

“Why? How? 
When? Why haven’t 
I run into you be- 
fore?” I gasped, 
after I could make 
myself heard. 

“?Cause, though we’re the nation’s navy, we don’t 
float in hot water,” Tenney answered. 

Collins made an effort to explain. “ We’ve jammed 
it deep in dese Gugus’s noodles dat in time of war de 
navy’s neutral.” 

“ Neutral?” I repeated, puzzled. 

“Neutral! This navy is stationed right here to 
keep the peace. And we keep it,” said Tenney, as he 
took me by the arm and led me up to the bow three- 
inch rifle. ‘Look through that sight. You can 
see all right. It ain’t no government telescope. What’s 
it pointing at?” 

“The President’s mansion.” ; 

“Come here. What’s this one got a bearing on?” 

“The Treasury,” I said, duplicating the performance 
aft. 

“ And every banana baron in a head waiter’s jacket 
plastered with dog licenses and gold baggage checks 
is wise to it.” 

I gasped. “T thought after you four left Uncle 
Sam’s service you bought eut a ’Frisco saloon.” 

“Yes, when we tied up behind that bar we decided 
we'd gone into reserve. Us for the green umbrella,” 
Tenney began, in the voice of a dreaming child. “ That 
was August you seen us. September time a party 
made us a Gotham proposition that listened like fall- 
ing off the roof and landing in a hammock. Bang! 
He cut the hammock lashings and we hit the deck. 
Therefore, come December and we’d a corner on New 
York gold bricks, and the weather colder than a 
banker’s heart. *Bout then we took to dropping into 
a lugubrious bar down on Irving Place. You know; 
it’s where all the Colorado Claros between, the 
thirtieth parallels plan their revolutions melodious as 
cats. 

“Here we come across the antique mahogany high- 
hoy, the occasional Minister of War of this orchid 
conservatory. You’ve seen him—a skinny, black min- 
ister, a sad-looking minister. ‘They could arrest me 
for what I think of him now. But then, with his hat 
tucked under his short ribs and smoking a joss stick 
he called a cigar, he certainly talked to us slippery 
as wet asphalt. 

“He was looking for recruits to man and maintain 
a fully officered navy. He had just the sort of a 
berth we wanted. We would be far from gas and 
grafters. We would no longer cut our hair or strain 
our lunch-hooks for food. 

“ Consequent we orders cur court of inquiry. We 
says, ‘Sailormen, the world has spoke to.us worse 
than a parrot raised in a slum. Therefore, sailor- 
men, we'll forsake the world!’—for sleep. 

“?*Course we had to pass out some sort of a four- 
flush to demonstrate our ability, so Scribner read up 
a little navigation. Collins took over the guns. Halley 
and I studied her engines. Yes, sir, she sure can 
travel faster than a light-draught duck. 

“Nevertheless and notwithstanding, just when we 
was beginning to lapse into the error of our comforts, 
the admiral, a jumping-jack of a card in a blue, red, 
gold, yellow, and white uniform and a regular comic- 
opera hat, came down and did a fit on the dock. In 
a fierce line of palmetto jargon he explained that an 
aleohol smuggler was going to bust the excise law 
unless we got up steam to head her off. As we figured 
we could work just as hard as that right at home, 
we protested to him gentle-like, ‘Your Altissimo, such 
a proposition, when it’s already hot enough to melt 
your false teeth, ain’t our idea of life as she is lived 
in a land of complaining concertinas and sad guitars.’ 

“No use. And the worst of it was we never saw 
as much as one single finger of that natural fusel- 
oil we towed into port. 

“ Consequent, the second time Mr. Maduro Disinfecto 
turned up, hinting that we go smuggler-potting, at 
just the hour our shredded spirits was taking the 
morning’s vote would we get up or would we sleep, 
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with it unanimous to nothing in favor of sleep, we 
warned him somewhat further against the fatal effects 
of too much energy. 

“No use. 

“So this trip we took to hoping that for the sake 
of peace that leather-faced son of obliquity be effaced. 

* He was. 

“ Because, casting off, we soon got to bucking a 
sizeable swell and noticed he was losing his grip— 
and other things. Then some of the Venus’s steam 
gadgets went wrong. Accidental, of course. So she 
dropped into the trough while adjustments were being 
completed. Lying flat on a walloping deck ain’t good 
for red sashes; but a real picturesque bunch of color 
that comandante made with his _ olive-complected 
features turning chalky. Yes, he was plumb disgusted, 
and said so in assault-and-battery language that 
sounded like splitting a plank. For the first hour 
we were dogs, the heirs of dogs, the ancestors of 
dogs. Later, when he’d about as much life as a tin 
rabbit that hops when you squeeze the bulb, he grew 
some plaintive in .his unprofane fragments and prom- 
ised when we got him home he’d attach himself perma- 
nent to the Bureau of Navigation. 

“He did. 

“ After that for the better part of a month we only 
broke our rest to replace new hawsers when the old 
ones wore out. The Venus was tied to the dock those 
days. *Course, all this time we knew that our Presi- 
dent was a resourceful cuss. But nevertheless we 
ain’t suspected that civic conscientiousness—note the 
ten-dollar word—civie conscientiousness would rouse 
the progressives against him quite so hard. 

“What primed the explosion premature was that 
the reform candidate late one night gobbled a fruit 
that should have stayed on its limb a few hours 
longer. You know him, the general—the one who’s 
trying to tie the can on the government again now; 
him with the nose like a summer squash; not the 
smiling kind of a squash, but a yellow, crooked, warty 
squash. We could have slept through it, howsom- 
ever, ’cept each side having put a purple ink ring 
around the notion that our guns would give ’em 
the town turned the opening event into a_ half-mile 
sprint to the bay. The Minister of War heretofore 
referred to, the one with the morocco-bound features, 
led for the government. 3ut he hustled that fast 
he hadn’t time to slip his gold lace over his frock 
coat, so it trailed behind his beer-bottle shoulders, 
and the Insurrecto gent won by his nose. Of course 
we told ’em the minister labored under excessive 
handicap, called it no race, and requested polite that 
they stop blistering our paint and leave us finish our 
nap. 

* No use. 

“Tn fact, when it began to listen like the blood- 
hound scene in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ we had to warp 
the Venus off the dock, where for a time it was A No. 
1 fun to watch the caucus. The Gugus was shooting an 
almighty lot, assaulting both the lizards on the land 
.and the mullet in the sea. Gradual, however, they 
grew careless-like, bringing us to the conclusion we’d 
pose better as a lead smelter than a life-insurance 
risk, At the first blind we was tight squeezed to 
cipher out how to euchre them without damaging any 
one. But then of a sudden the government Generalissi- 
mo, him with the lobster-colored breeches that make 
him look like a split carrot, appeared on the beach 
striding his charger, a blind mule, boy’s size. With 
one step I grasped the situation. 

Collins,’ says I, ‘as president of the local S. P. 
C. A. I'll award you that last bunch of bananas Scrib- 
ner stole if you shoot the head off that poor blind 
mule without having to notify the widow of the gent 
with the beard like a cocoanut husk who’s sitting on 
him.’ 

“* Aw, you make me weep!’ answers Collins, and 
lays his sights. 

“Well, sir, when the shell arrived and we could 
see the Generalissimo emerging from the reek of bat- 
tle, that mule certainly hadn’t any head. And while 
the government troops wiped the blood from their 
fallen leader and mourned the loss of their cavalry 
our Insurrecto friend marched his particular brand 
of butter-brained followers up the Capitol steps to a 
song of joy of the usual pattern, color brilliant, 
statistics accurate as a lady’s watch. 

“ Consequent, then, after we’d rested some, I, too, 
meanders to the money incubator where they’d begun 
to inflate the national debt and to skim the surplus 
off the treasury. 

“How much do you want, admiral?’ the new head 
to this latest bunch of wax-works asks me, cooling 
his fingers in a pile of silver-and-shin-plaster cur- 
rency. 

“¢Nothing but my rightful pay and this,’ T an- 
swers, foolish-like. ‘“ Let us have peace ” is the motto 
on the chromo at the head of our contract.’ ... 

“Then they began again, plotting in saloons and 
on street corners and other inconspicuous places. And 
then come a night when Scribner called my attention 

* to the fact that the barometer was considerable down 






































and the air thick as butter. So it was right and 
natural that about five bells, mid-watch, even I should 
roll out nervous-like to see what’s what. It was 
blowing strong from the land, the sky full of greasy 
fat clouds sailing off the mountains; and as the bow 
and stern of the Venus projected beyond the dock end, 
I allowed it was her tugging at her hawsers a-creakity- 
ereak that woke me up. 

“While I was figuring on this I looked north along 
the beach, where it seemed as though I piked an army 
sleuthing for the dock quieter than ghosts scuffling 


in a mist. At that I picked up the night glasses and 
turned em south. There I piped the other army 


taking its constitootional. It would have worn gum- 
shoes if it hadn’t been barefoot. North was our 
dignified and former President, with his sad frock- 
coated Minister of War and his gay old Generalissimo, 
a dressmaker’s model on a hobby-horse, leading their 
assorted bunch of undeveloped cerebellums. South was 
our present reform ruler; I could catch the shadow 
of his nose in the moonlight, with his Minister of the 
Interior, the pro tem quartered-oak-finished Insurrecto 
Number Two, wearing pompydore hair. Sad? I was 
that exhausted I had to go below and take my 
temperature. 

“ But I didn’t stay long, ’cause before I could make 
the deck, having dug out these here three sleepy 
gringo plugs as exhibits themselves as my friends, 
the game was called at the pier head, the opposing 
columns screeching like hack-saws. Now we could 
stand being waked in the daytime. But any noise at 
such an hour was worse than drays on the pavement 
Sunday morning. So again we pleads with ’em fhat 
the navy was no place 
for violence, especially 
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reform general President. This way Halley sets all 
the government heads shoveling that best natural 
steamless coal they gave us. For the insurgent poli- 
ticians I drops in the hook again and hauls out our 
one-time President, his Minister of War, and the lady- 
like Generalissimo as deck force, while Scribner boots 
the Comandante on to the bridge for quartermaster. 
I may say that. all of them showed a pitiful neglect 
of Sunday-schoo! in their early days. 

“?Twan’t long before Halley made steam on her. 
But right away she started to duck and swing and 
crawl over things, so that when I looked at that bunch 
turning banana-colored I near forgot to go below to 
be certain her engines were running smooth. Conse- 
quence was we were clean down by the harbor mouth 
when I came up again for a breather. At that 
psychic moment we took a swell green over the bows 
and continued to do so. It certainly moved our 
patriots around most impolite. Other times they was 
just holding on. 

“Then Halley passed out from the fire-room, Nosey 
and Pompydore looking like them who’d just been 
married—or hung. Also Halley hollered for recruits. 
They weren’t popping up this time. I had to go fetch 


’em, though most of ‘em woufln’t have got by a 
meat inspector. 





And while I was about it I made 
a clean shift of watches, calculating that soon I’d 
want to bunch the special articles of my invoice in the 
ward-room, as [I intended busting my silence, busting 
it with a’ ax. 

“Right-o! I hadn’t more than stowed ’em away 
when there rose a beam sea which even that wind cer- 
tainly didn’t warrant. So as Scribner figured our old 





“* You know just how, much your lives are worth,’ I 
answers. ‘ Without peace we’d call ours dear at thirty 
cents. Don’t be bashful about occupying the ocean. 
Except for the little we need, it is all yours. Take it or 
leave it. This tube communicates with the bridge.’ 

“Then I deserts ’em again, this time forgetting to 
close the hatch, -realizing that ’most every thirty sec- 
onds comes an extra big sea, the tongue of which 
natural-like would go hunting ’em below. 

“That trip I didn’t need no stage thunder. We 
was getting ours for keeps. Scribner and Collins had 
lashed ’emselves to the searchlight braces either side 
of the wheel, and Scribner was muttering it was all 
he could do to hold her head up. Nevertheless, we 
allows we’d see it through and take the bunch to the 
bottom rather than let ’em call our bluff—and keep 
us awake nights. What is life but a chance to sleep? 

“So there we stayed and stayed till we concluded 
we'd about as much chance as the crew of a French 
marine when the old speaking-tube squeals. 

“ Prompt-like I loitered down from that bridge— 
my natural instincts bolstered with the memory that 
I was dealing with the greatest bluff artists who ever 
used up domestic air—and floats below, oozing an 
unconcern that near reached fatigue. 

“There sure was some lather on the ward-room 
floor; and therein lay as measly a collection as | 
ever saw either for looks, wear, or to wipe your feet 


on. So after a solemn stage wait I announces to 
them, with languid devastation: ‘Hem! Girls, St. 
Peter is liable to butt in any minute. Brace up! 


Take hold of something!’ 
“The conclusive hunk of that remark seared ’em 
clean to the callouses 

on their soles. 





at half past two at 
night. 

“No use. They keeps 
on packing our decks 
tighter and tighter. 
Just as before, mostly, 
both allotments began 
by shooting the fixed 
stars out of heaven. 
But then somehow one 
of their depressed shots 
smashed certain of Hal- 
ley’s steam gauges and 
his face turned the 
color of a toy balloon. 
Next a Spickadee put a 


set of Collins’s sights 
cut of commission try- 
ing to train a gun on 
the government build- 
ing, the which made 


Collins’s eyes pop like 
raw oysters. And, last 
but first, a hunk of 
lead bust up a royal 
straight flush framed 
in four-leaf clovers that 
Scribner had brought 
from the States. As 
Seribner is sore all the 
time he’s awake, he ex- 
plained what happened 
to him hereupon by 
saying that something 
riz in his right side 
like foam on beer. 
“Naturally, I seed 
that if I didn’t invent 
a peaceful way to ad- 
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“*Get us home dry— 
that is, no wetter— 
and we'll discuss 
terms,’ agrees the Com- 
andante. 

“*No, sir, we dis- 
cuss 7em here and now,’ 
| answers, in a 
of perfect calm. 
haps we'll live, 
ably not. Sut 
won't even try ‘less 
you agree to the fol- 
lowing. None of us 
care which end of 
this see-saw plank 
ix up. 

‘But if any future 
stump-tailed President 
with a clouded title 
comes aboard what 
may be left of this 
ship in time of war, 
the crew is herewith 
instructed to take the 
officers by their long 
prehensile snouts and 
lead ‘em offshore and 
root up a eyclone and 
drown ’em. And con- 
gress meeting in ex- 
traordinary session 
will vote to concede 
every demand of the 
ultimatum presented 
by the peace commis- 
sion.’ 

“That butterfly Gen- 
eralissimo was the first 


voice 
* Per- 
prob- 

we 








journ this mass meet- 
ing we was due for the 
ambulance call. Con- 
sequent, I just snook 
off and cut the hawsers, 
so that, what with our land breeze, in two minutes 
the Venus had ten feet of water ’tween her and the 
dock. ’Course, not an Insurrecto or a Conservative 
grafter noticed, being so busy scrapping. But as I 
made the bridge once more, with most of my coat 
buttons still on, I was met by Scribner. 

“*T glimpsed you—and we'll have to get up steam 
to fetch the dock again’ this wind,’ he cries, also 
slapping a climax on to a hot. wax figure of speech. 

“We'll make steam right enough. But I ain’t in no 
hurry to tie up,’ I explains, hauling myself above the 
mélée. ‘ How far can these boggle-eyed beauties swim?’ 

“* Wouldn’t call it more’n two hundred yards—not 
unless you strip off their corrugated cartridge-belts,’ 
Halley answers, with a grin like a breakfast-food ad. 

“¢That’s the range now, boys,’ I remarks. ‘ Chuck 
the ones with the boots on down the ward-room steps 
and dispense with every other monkey in the precinct.’ 

“ And we did; though by the time we’d cleared the 
decks of that tearing, squealing aggregation and had 
the ward-room humming with the élite like a dynamo 
working overtime the wind was drifting us down the 
bay at a four-mile clip. 

“*Now what? Scribner moans. ‘You know 
bloomin’ well the anchors is ashore being painted, 
and before we get steam up we’ll be at sea, with the 
storm rising every minute.’ 

“* Boys,’ I explains, ‘ remember, we’ve already seen 
one of this seasick bunch out here as happy as. a 
girl with a stiff neck dodging a June bug. Did he 
interfere afterward with our rightful rest? And now 
ain’t these below all of the light and leading, such 
as owns the sarsaparilla concessions, to say nothing 
of the insurgent President with the nose and the 
resurgent President without the shoulders? 

“Right then they glimpsed my layout. 

“* Correct, beau! We'll give this a whirl, yawns 
Scribner. ‘Make your steam before that swell yonder 
rolls us over.’ 

“<T may dic for sleep; but pass coal for it? Nixie,’ 
I replies. ‘How many do we need at the fires? Six?’ 
Therewith I lifts the lid; and the first half-dozen as 
jumps out Halley hits ’em a soporific over the head 
to fit ’em to learn machine politics. 

“The Minister of the Interior is lowered into the 
boiler-room by his pompydore; likewise his boss the 


‘*Look at this anemone a shark’s coughed up” 


hooker was carrying all that was good for her, I judged 
the market ripe for my proposition and passed below 
again. They was slumped on the floor like wet fish-nets. 

“*We are now halfway between the accident ward 
and the coroner’s office, I says, talking, of course, in 
their own hinkey-dink. ‘You all would wake us up. 
Consequent, we’re going to drown ourselves so that our 
noble land may sleep at the cost of our noble sacrifice. 
And to be certain we drown dead we'll do it out of 
sight of said land. Death or peace. We’ve decided 
on death—though you might persuade us out of it.’ 

“T waited to let my idea shudder into them. Of 
course, it was a bluff. Nine times out of ten no one 
calls, and you rake in your chips. But did that take 
the crimp out of their curls? Not on your life! 
Their dignities was hurt! The old President just 
smoked three hemp cigarettes to the minute while 
the Comandante’s language would have fussed a 
ship’s goat. The rest was otherwise occupied with 
their insides. Sick? Were you ever on an army 
transport one day out? 

“Therefore, I leaves ’em to think it over. And 
to assist in the process I cut loose a spud-locker or 
two and the dinghy. Also not having furled our awn- 
ings, I slashed a few lashings, so what with the slatting 
canvas you’d have thought most of Uncle Sam’s navy 
was using the Venus for a battle-practice target. 

“Scribner, howsoever, was looking that worried 
when I joined him on the bridge that I beat it right 
aft again, ‘.. find my diplomats flung out like star- 
fishes round the ward-room groaning, quivering, moan- 
ing, shivering, calling on two hundred thousand saints 
and virgins. 

“We're a peace conference—cut out for the under- 
taker,’ I whispers to them at my heart-throb entrance. 
‘I move that hereinsoafter the navy be maintained in 
time of peace at its fighting efficiency. But that in 
time of war its attitude become plumb neutral, and 
that it be permitted to sleep.’ 

“Well, sir, they were coughing like alligators; yet 
the President and Comandante, who still could loose 
some of that guttural monkey talk, just gushed one 
steady flow of curses that boiled down and drained 
off most uncomplimentary to my ancestors. The rest 
of their statements came from under their stomachs, 
where I couldn’t quite get their drift. 
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one to cipher my Span- 


ish. ‘There’s argu- 
ment on your side. 
Also the bulk of the 


advantage. I’d admire 
to humor you.’ I translate his polite admission. 

“* Yes, sir,’ agrees. the Insurrecto Nosey, looking 
like a dropped egg as has slipped off its toast. ‘ The 
vote is unanimous. For your troubles this day you 
will be given a permanent rest.’ 

“There rolled through my innards that same tran- 
quil wave of pleasure felt by a Georgia Democrat 
election day. However, I goes on with all the dig- 
nity not bounced out of me. ‘I have your word. 
Now I'll tell you what we'll do so’s we can believe it.- 
If ever we get home alive we’ll moor the Venus off- 
shore with a gun trained on each government building. 
Then you can escalade one another and amputate 
and reconstruct one another with your snickersnees 
all you’ve a mind to up on the hill. But I might 
say that if you hit the beach again we'll turn your 
battle-field into a slaughter-house without waiting to 
go to sea.’ 

“ Well, sir, you may have noticed we got back alive. 
And we rolled the bunch on to the dock like Bowery 
clothing-store dummies—rolled ’em into the hands of 
their weeping families. That’s all. We was the 
nation’s deliverers, to be thanked as such; for, of 
course, our passengers never gave us away, though 
if we say ‘Git!’ they don’t wait to part their hair. 
So now when a foreign power comes along we let the 
admirals stay aboard while we drift out to meet the 
fleet with this our battle-ship destroyer. Otherwise 
we sleep.” 

The sound of firing had ceased. 
floated down from the Plaza. 

“De fight’s over; Nosey’s won for de insurgents,” 
said Collins. 

Then Halley added to me, with a yawn, “Say, 
‘Local Color,’ why don’t you chalk up your name for 
next President ?” 

“Oh, put ice on that!” Scribner exclaimed. “If 
one white man started running we’d all want to snap 
a ring in the nose of the gee ahead. No, sir, we rest 
right here with Venus.” 

“ Correct,” agreed Tenney, reminiscently. “I’ve got 
a meal-fed wife somewhere living with her pa. But 
this ship of war is the one blessed Venus I’ve ever 
known who can frame it up with Peace.” 

“Then knock me down to her,” I grinned. 
first, for form’s sake—a pair of pants!” 


A ragged cheer 


“ Only 



































































































27oR0WER and power-driven machinery 
os are very largely the basis of 
AN modern civilization. Since James 
(es Watt harnessed steam, larger and 
Ge larger engines have run greater and 
YN) more complicated machines, and 
more of them, bringing workers to- 
gether in numerous groups to do 

*® bigger things than ever could have 
been achieved by the same number of men working as 
individuals. Power centered in the factory created 
during the last century our great modern industries. 
With the substitution of the steam locomotive for 
the horse-drawn stage coach and of the steamboat for 
the sailboat began the modern era of transportation. 
About a decade ago the use of power and power- 
driven machinery began to spread to the third and 
greatest field of human endeavor, agriculture. Since 
earliest history the greatest task of mankind has 
been that of plowing once every year the whole culti- 
vated face of the earth and of cultivating, tilling, 
and harvesting the crops. On the farms the indus- 
trial revolution that has made such progress in the 
cities and in our transportation system is just be- 
ginning, and already the American farmer uses more 
gas-engine horse-power than all other industries com- 
bined. The American farmer carries an investment 
in farm machinery aggregating $1,300,000,000. 

Nearly six hundred millions of dollars have been 
added to the country’s farm machinery investment 
in a decade—more than sixty per cent. to the invest- 
ment for each acre—and, as fast as the need for greater 
production arises, inventors respond with machines 
that keep the farmer that can afford them in control 
of the situation. 

The high cost of labor makes it imperative that 
farmers use all the labor-saving machinery possible. 
The farmer, as yet, cannot control the market price. 
He can increase his profits only through cutting unit 
costs—either by increasing yields or reducing oper- 
ating expenses. 

Until after the Revolutionary War, the farmers of 
this country used the same tools as were used by the 
Egyptians and Israelites. As late as “1837 the iron 
plow was rejected by New Hampshire farmers on the 
ground that it poisoned the soil, checked the growth 
of useful plants, and promoted the growth of weeds, a 
state of mind as commendable as the ancient belief 
in Ceres as the founder of agriculture, and the fear 
of arousing her wrath by adopting any change in 
methods. 








WONDER-WORKING FARM 


BY HERBERT RICHARDS 


The modern plow; the grain drill; the binder; the 
threshing machine; the harrow, disc, and pulverizer; 
the tiower, rake, hay loader and baler; the corn 
planter, cultivator, binder, shredder, sheller, and 
grader, with the ensilage cutter on the side; the cotton 
planter, and soon the cotton picker; the potato planter 
and the digger; the stationary engine and the tractor 
—all these Tare constituted distinct steps forward in 
general economics, as well as items in promoting indi- 
vidual comfort and prosperity. 

Three-fourths of the corn crop stays in the neigh- 
borhood where it is grown and makes its public ap- 
pearance as steaks and chops. But corn equals in 
value wheat, oats, and cotton combined, and the total 
possible saving in its production by using machines 
in place of hand methods would more than buy the 
total crop of any one of the other three. That is why 
we are now teaching ur salesmen to sell corn-shellers 
and huskers along with threshing machines. 

A man can cut and shock an acre and a half of corn 
a day. Two men, the old sled harvester, and one horse 
did as much as three men unaided. With the corn 
shocker another man is replaced by a horse and the 
remaining man merely sits and drives—an intelligent 
spectator, with nominal duties. The corn binder, 
with one man and three horses, cuts faster and binds 
the stalks in addition. The corn picker substitutes 
itself for two men and three wagons and manages 
to pick the corn in the same time, at the same 
cost. 

The bushel of* corn takes more labor than wheat, or 
about forty-one minutes, but it took nearly four hours 
longer than that in 1855, before the development of 
corn planters, cultivators, and binders for cutting. 
Less than one-third the former labor cost is put into 
each bushel. ‘The farmer receives more for his labor, 
and the consumer can pay the profits of handling all 
along the line. and still eat cheaper corn-bread than 
the second or third generation back. Shelling corn 
for the “ johnny-cake ” takes but one per cent. of the 
time that it did eighty years ago, and the energy con- 
sumed in the operation is negligible compared with the 
former tedious callous-producing experience. 

A hand corn sheller lets one man do what thirty 
used to do by hand. A small power sheller, run by an 
engine, will shell and sack eight hundred to twelve 
hundred bushels a day, and the cobs pay for the cost 
of it all. 

A typical one-mule negro’s cotton and corn equip- 
ment costs about $30, often including a rickety old 
mule—as compared with $150 for an average Iowa 
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farmer’s corn machinery, and the negro works five 
times as long and as hard on an acre in consequence, 

In these days of automobiles the hay crop may not 
seem as important to the city man as it did in grand- 
father’s time, yet hay often almost equals grain in 
price per pound. Into the ton of hay goes now only 
$1.25 worth of fairly easy human labor, where $3 
went sixty years ago, to pay for thirty-five hours of 
the hardest back-breaking work. 

A cubic foot of hay in the mow weighs four or five 
pounds. After baling it weighs sixteen to thirty 
pounds, and the conscientious farmer can store his 
whole crop in a smaller barn with less fear for our 
future lumber supply. A dollar a ton converts hay, 
a ‘bulky, easily inflammable product, into baled hay, 
an article with value in a wide market, sufficient to 
pay a profit on the baling as well as the fertility it 
removes from the soil. 

The grain drill saves in labor and cost over hand 
methods. Birds don’t get the seed, and by accurate 
and uniform planting the yield is increased ten or 
fifteen per cent. Broadcast seeding, like broadcast 
advertising, lump sum overhead charges and esti- 
mated production costs, is giving way;.to the surer 
concentrated methods. 

The old method of skimming milk by hand wasted 

from twelve to fifty pounds of butter per cow every 
year. 
“ The modern cream separator skims within one- 
tenth of one per cent. perfect and only the aristocracy 
among dairy cows could produce enough to waste a 
dozen pounds a year from a single cow. 

The harrow cart saves the driver a walk of fifteen 
to twenty miles a day, over soft ground. The bundle- 
carrier saves 2 mile of walking to the acre, and the 
automatic shocker euts it all out. The shock-loader 
and the hay-loader make the team do all the lifting. 
The manure-spreader saves the work of scattering the 
lcad and does it more scientifically than the man can 
do it. It has been necessary only to name a want to 
have it supplied. 

Farm machinery of all sorts has been substituted 
for men, but, in reducing the labor and increasing 
the profits from quantity production on virgin fields, 
we have gone too far in the wrong direction. When 
machinery made it possible for a man to market a 
bushel of wheat with only three cents of his own 
labor represented in it, the export market, rose to take 
our cheap surplus. The millions upon millions of 
dollars’ worth of soil fertility from our capital stock 
was ‘sold in foreign countries. 
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WueEn Horace Binks, the Keeper of the Zoo, 

Had reached the ripe old age of sixty-two, 

Worn with his labors hard, the rush and 
strife, 

First of the Hunter’s, then the Keeper’s life, 

He thought ’twere well to give up active toil 

And live on his accumulated spoil, 

And started then a little garden patch 

Which for a Zooish interest none can match. 
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His beds were made in cages and in one 

He kept fierce Tiger-lilies, with a gun 

Placed close at hand that he might be in shape 
Should any one of them try to escape. 
Another held in check with steel bars cold 

A herd of Dandy Lions, fierce and bold, 
And when his daily tasks were haply o’er 
Binks used to sit outside and hear them roar. 


And still a third he called his Panther Lair 

And raised a goodly crop of Catnip there, 

Which grew, he liked to think, “ with stealthy 
tread,” 

And ere one knew it covered all its bed. 

His fondness for the boar he kept in mind 

By building a small pen this lair behind, 

In which to harvest Pigweed was his stunt, 

And Binks averred that he could hear it 
grunt! 
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Skunkweed he had and Foxglove glorious; 
And for his much-loved Hippipitimus, 

Best he could do—for the supply was slack— 
Was just a small patch of wild hippecac! 
Then for a hedge about this wondrous spot, 
To hide it from the highway, dusty, hot, 

He placed a line of bush to stave off ruin 


Of Black-Bear oak, fit substitute for Bruin. 
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And now at ease he sits and takes his rest, 
With a well-earned considerable zest, 
Surrounded by the floral symbols there 

Of old companions, formerly his care. 


-He feeds and waters them and sees that they 


Want nothing he can give by night or day. 
A faithful Dogwood-tree beside his door, 
His Indian-pipe in hand—he wants no more! 
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First-Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds 


By S. W. Straus 


THE depreciation of standard invest- 
ment securities all over the world during 
the last six years is one of the most seri- 
ous financial problems. Its seriousness is 
most felt by the investor who has been 
compelled to market bonds this year at 
a loss of many points from the high prices 
of 1906. Ever since that time interest 
rates have been steadily going upward. 
There has been a wide-spread demand for 
new capital. The cost of living has been 
rising. 

As a result the older securities, bearing 
low rates of interest, such as railroad, 
municipal, public utility, and even gov- 
ernment bonds, have fallen in price. 

It is a curious fact that the more con- 
servative the bond, generally speakmg, the 
more it has declined. United States gov- 
ernment 4’s have fallen eighteen points— 
from 132 to 114. The government bonds 
of Holland, bearing 214, per cent. interest, 
have dropped from 79 to 66%. Danish 
government 3’s are now quoted at 76, a 
decline of fifteen points. Three-per-cent. 
honds of the German Empire have fallen 
from 88 to 79. Austrian 4’s show a loss 
of three points—from 99 to 96. British 
consols, bearing 214 per cent. interest, 
were last quoted at 735%. Thirteen years 
ago they stood at 112. French rentes, 
hearing 3 per cent., declined 7144 points— 
to 9114. 

The decline in railroad bonds is a fa- 
miliar story. Municipals have suffered 
likewise, although to a less extent. Great 
forces have been at work all over the 
world readjusting the interest rate for 
us, and not even E. H. Harriman, were he 
alive to-day, could borrow at 31% per cent. 
for any of his railroads, no matter what 
security was offered. 

This decline in prices has served to 
concentrate tle attention of investors on 
one peint which is too seldom given due 
consideration in making investments—that 
of stability. Standard investment bonds, 
such as municipals and governments, are 
supposed to be most stable and to be less 
affected in price by the causes which af- 
fect the stock market in general. Yet 
the figures above given show that the most 
conservative government issues on both 
sides of the world have declined in the 
last six years. 


“Stability” is only a relative term 


when one speaks of securities which have 
a broad general market and are extensive- 
ly bought and sold on the stock exchanges. 
The investor who demands absolute stabil- 
ity and wishes to be certain that his in- 
vestment will never depreciate and will 
always be worth «ne hundred cents on the 
dollar must seek elsewhere. 

The only securities, so far as I know, 
which are absolutely stable, which never 
depreciate in value, which are always 
worth one hundred cents on the dollar, 
and which are never affected by stock- 
market fluctuations, are real-estate first 
mortgages and their modern form, first- 
mortgage real-estate bonds. 

For generations mortgage-buyers have 
been classed among the shrewdest and 
most conservative of investors. A prop- 
erly drawn first mortgage on improved 
real estate, with an ample margin of 
security, is as safe as any security in the 
world and has the further advantage of 
returning a higher interest rate than other 
equally safe securities. By their very 
nature mortgages do not fluctuate in 
value, for the simple reason that they 
are not bought and sold in a broad gen- 
eral market, and their figures are not 
subject to a law of supply and demand. 

But mortgages usually come in awk- 
ward and irregular amounts and are not 
convenient for general investment. About 
ten years ago in Chicago a great improve- 
ment was made in real-estate securities 
when the practice was adopted of split- 
ting up a large first mortgage into an 
issue of first-mortgage bonds. In this 
way mortgages were made available to 
investors generally. 

If a mortgage is safe, it is obvious that 

the issue of bonds into which it may be 
divided is equally safe and that any one 
of these bonds is no less so. If the prop- 
erty is double in value the amount of the 
loans it secures, if it is well located, at- 
tractive to tenants and readily rentable, 
if title is guaranteed, if ample insurance 
is carried, and if all the details of the 
loan have been seen to and safeguarded 
by a conservative and experienced invest- 
ment banking-house, first-mortgage real- 
estate bonds have no superior among in- 
vestments in regard to safety. 
_ Such bonds, secured by property in 
Chicago and other Western cities, return 
5% to 6 per cent. interest, which, it may 
be justly said, is a higher income yield 
than that of any other thoroughly safe 
bonds. 

Many investment houses dealing in this 
class of securities have made it a prac- 
tice to repurchase bonds from clients, on 
request, at par and accrued interest, less 
a small handling charge—usually one per 








cent., thus giving these bonds a ready 
market and making them as an actual 
matter of fact more readily convertible 
than some issues listed in the stock ex- 
changes. One Chicago house, in fact, has 
the record of never having refused to re- 
purchase a security from a client, on re- 
quest, in the thirty years it has been in 
business. 

First-mortgage real-estate bonds, then, 
combine all the advantages of real-estate 
mortgages and of bonds in general. They 
are safe, they are more stable in value 
than any other bonds whatever (not even 
excepting government bonds themselves), 
they return an attractive income, and, 
when issued by the better grade of in- 
vestment houses, which make and protect 
a market for their offerings, they are 
readily convertible. Indeed, I know of no 
other form of investment which offers so 
many advantages to the conservative in- 
vestor. 





Non-participating Life In- 
surance 


The Extraordinary Growth Within Recent 
Years of Guaranteed Cost Insurance 


In the early days of the legal reserve 
life-insurance business, when but_ little 
was known as to the actual operations 
of the mortality table as applied to a 
few thousands of lives insured in a single 
life- insurance company, the insurance 
managers, to make certain the permanency 
and solvency of the insurance institutions, 
added to the net insurance rate, includ- 
ing the amounts necessary for the self- 
insurance fund or reserve and current 
mortality costs, a very large additional 
sum which was described as the “ load- 
ing,” out of which expenses were to be 
paid, and any balance remaining was 
credited to the company’s surplus ac- 
count. 

After a few years it was noted that the 
surplus accounts were growing very rapid- 
ly; in fact, it appeared as though an un- 
necessary and unwieldy amount of money 
was likely to be piled up from which no 
benefit was to be derived by the policy- 
holders. 

For reasons that are readily understood, 
insurance managers were not inclined to 
curtail surplus accretions by reducing 
premium rates; therefore, the plan was 
devised of paying back to policy-holders 
at the close of each policy year such ex- 
cess of contributions to expenses as had 
been individually made and as, in the 
opinion of the insurance managers, each 
policy-holder was equitably entitled to 
receive. Not wishing to concede the fact 
that the premium rates were entirely too 
high, which concession would have, nat- 
urally, aroused a demand for lower 
premium rates, the happy thought oc- 
curred to the insurance managers that 
these annual returns’ of over-payments 
should be heralded as “ dividends,” in- 
dicating to the insured that the institu- 
tion was being run along such conserva- 
tive and profitable lines as earned for him 
a dividend on his policy each year. 

Within recent years the true facts as 
regards so-called dividends on life-insur- 
ance policies have been brought forcefully 
to the attention of the insuring public, 
with the result that not only is that form 
of insurance declining in popularity, but 
a great impetus has been given to the 
development of guaranteed cost, or non- 
participating insurance. 

Ten years ago the non-participating in- 
surance issued in the United States was 
about three per cent. of the total writ- 
ten. Year by year the proportion of non- 
participating insurance has steadily in- 
creased until, as the following figures, 
taken from Best’s “Life Insurance Re- 
ports ” on the various kinds of insurance 
in 1911, show, the volume of non-par- 
ticipating insurance written is about half 
as great as the volume of participating 
business. 


ccc sce col sl55,281,096 
62,676,210 
655,334,611 


Perhaps the greatest reason for the 
great popularity of non-participating in- 
surance is the fact that the people who 
buy insurance know more about it now 
than ever before. They evidently prefer 
insurance at a guaranteed cost and are 
not so much, attracted by the possibility 
of having a portion of their premium re- 
turned each year as they ‘are by the 
guarantee that the cost shall never exceed 
a certain stipulated price. 


Annual dividend 
Deferred dividend ......... 
Non-participating ......... 





Duplication 


THE first copying-press is said to have 
been made by Benjamin Franklin, who 
sanded the wet ink of his manuscript with 
emery and then passed the manuscript 
between rollers in contact with a soft, 
highly polished pewter plate. This re- 
ceived the impression from the emery, 
from which numerous copies could be 
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made by the copper-plate printing process. 
In 1780 James Watt adopted the simple 
plan of pfessing transparent, porous paper 
against the damp manuscript, so that the 
writing would be transferred as on a blot- 
ter and then read from the reverse side. 
Business soon began to require quick, 
cheap, and successful duplicating processes 
for handwriting and, later, for typewrit- 
ing. American genius did not fail. In 
1878 the world’s greatest and most noted 
inventor invented the wax stencil now 
so commonly used. He used the earliest 
known instrument of writing—the stylus 
—together with the wax of the Greeks 
and Romans. He used a paper instead 
of wood or ivory. This sheet of tough 
paper he perforated with the letters in 
connection with a steel plate of exceed- 
ingly fine lines, and then forced ink 
through the perforations upon another 
sheet of paper, thus making a real fac- 
simile copy in every detail. This process 
became known as mimeographing. The 
ink of the ancients was made from the 
black fluid of the cuttlefish or of lamp- 
black, charcoal, or gum, some of which 
ancient ingredients are still in use. The 
ancient inks are supposed to have been 
more durable than those of the present 
day. The writing on ancient Egyptian 
papyri is legible even after-the lapse of 
thousands of years. But mimeographed 
copies of writings are just as legible to- 
day as when first used. Mimeographing 
was immediately recognized as a great 
help to business and its popularity has 
since spread the world over, so that it is 
to-day recognized as the standard process. 
The basic elements of the process have 
never been changed by the makers, nor 
has any one discovered accidentally or in- 
vented purposely some better process or 
method to take its place, though many 
attempts have been made. With it any- 
thing that can be made with pen, pencil, 
or on a typewriter can be reproduced in 
practically an unlimited number of copies. 
The mimeograph will also print in colors. 





On the Subway Train 


THE children quarrel when I’m home, 
The factory blurs my brain, 

So back and forth from work I like 
The quiet of the Subway train. 
The guards cry out; the doors are 

slammed ; 
The noisy whistles bray; 
Then quiet is shut in with me, 
And I can close my eyes to pray. 


I do not move; I do not feel; 
I think of silent things; 

And peace comes to me presently, 
And covers me with shining wings. 


The noises and the rush of life 
Go shrieking, whirling round 

A quiet central place of peace, 
Where God sits in a silence bound. 


He never speaks; He never stirs; 
The silence is so deep 

That moving things will make no sound, 
And musie comes to you like sleep. 


Some days the train stops suddenly— 
I am surprised to see 

That all the other people, too, 
Sit thinking quietly like me. 


I wonder if they like the train 
And if they try to be 
What I am when I shut my eyes, 
The spot where God sits silently. 
M. F. Parton. 





Fencing 


FENCING as a pastime has much to 
recommend it. It is convenient for men 
who work in town or country, does not 
consume as much time as golf, and is 
never stepped by bad weather. 

Hitherto the expense has been against 
its popularity. On the other hand, were 
there more students of fencing the high 
subscriptions charged by schools would 
show abatement. In France, for instance, 
where the art is an almost universal ac- 
complishment and a compulsory subject, 
so to speak, for army men, expenses are 
quite moderate. The lowest estimate for 
a fencing outfit is $4.50. This includes a 
pair of foils, jacket, mask, and glove. A 
pair of small swords costs from $3.50 to 
$5. This last weapon is more easily 
managed than the foil, which calls for a 
preliminary training with the sword. 
Practically all fencing equipment comes 
from France. 

It is suggested that fencing clubs be 
established on the lines of similar institu- 
tions of golf and boating. Good fencing 
masters can be secured on the continent 
of Europe for $10 a week, which it is the 
custom to supplement by private lessons. 
French teachers are best, not on account 
of their nationality, but because they are 
carefully taught to teach, 
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At Your Service 
Instantly 
The New Food-Drink 


Instant 
Postum 


Requires No Boiling. 
Those who have tried this 


new table beverage are en- 
thusiastic about it. 


There are many reasons 
that pleased people give us, 
and here are some: 


“Tt has a rich flavour that we 
have been unable to get out of 
coffee altho we have tried several 


brands.” 





“Instant Postum has broken us 
of the coffee habit. 8 days after 
leaving off coffee I feel infinitely 
better— but what an appetite.” 


“Tt has relieved me of nervous 
headache and gas which | suffered 
with when drinking coffee.” 


“I like it because I can fix it 
myself in a few minutes. If I use 
coffee I can’t sleep. I slept so 
well last night after using Instant 
Postum.” 


“We find it better and more 
healthful than coffee.” 





You can please yourself 
with this wholesome, health- 
ful hot drink by ordering a 


tin from your grocer. 


100-cup tin, 50c. 
50-cup tin, 30c. 


Or if you desire to try 
before buying send us a 
2c stamp (for postage) 
and let us send you a 
5-cup sample tin free. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
















































































































Soldin Your Town 


The genuine ‘ Hole- 
proof ”’ are sold in your 


town. We'll tell you the 
dealers’ names on re- 
quest, or ship direct 


where there’s no dealer 
near, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of remittance. 
Six pairs of cotton hose, 
guaranteed six months, 
for men, cost $1.50 to $3 
per box; for women and 
children, $2 to $3 per box; 
for infants, $1 per box 
of four pairs. Several 
weights; all sizes and 
colors. Three pairs of silk 
“Holeproof” guaranteed 
three months, for men 
and women, cost $2 a box 
for men, and $3 a box for 
women. All colors. 


AMillionPeople 


Give These Stockings and Sox the 
Hardest Wear Hose Know. They 


Buy Them for Style 


and Consider the Wear as Merely an Extra Advan- 
tage. Could any but the Best in a Product Gain 
such an Overwhelming Preference? 


We are making a wonderful hose in “ Hole- 
proof.”” Skate in them, walk in them, dance in 
them. Every stitch is guaranteed for six months; 
not just heels and toes. Here are hose that will 
stand the most strenuous sports, or give, in a ball- 
room, that “wear-but-one-evening” appearance. 
We even guarantee, for men and women, three 
pairs of silk Holeproof Hose for three months. 


floleprooffiosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


PAS 


Silk From Japan 
We could buy common silk for the silk “Hole- 
proof.” But we send to the North of Japan for 
ours, for there it is grown as it is nowhere else. 


74c Cotton Yarn 


We could buy ordinary cotton yarn for as low 
as thirty-two cents per pound. Yet we pay an 
average of seventy-four cents. Our inspection 
department alone costs us $60,000 a year. 

For the past thirteen years, since “ Holeproof”’ 
were first made, 95% have outlasted the guar- 
antee. Try it—buy six pairs of “Holeproof”’ 
today. See how they are wearing six months 
from today. rn 
Write for jree book, ‘‘ How to Make Your Feet Happy.” < 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hoisery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
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RADITIONAL for 
purity, satisfying richness, velvety mellowness, 
delightful fragrance —nearly 80 years the 
whiskey standard of the world. Every drop 

—=—_ of Gibson's is made from selected, matured 
rye and sparkling spring 


GIBSON’S RYE 
A WHISKEY OF TRADITIONS 


high quality, absolute 


Water; ripened in a fixed tem- 
iginal wood. We especially 
1900—the finest old whiskey 







Shipped from ous iwarerooms to order 
r direcf t&Pyofi fin sealed demijohns, 
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BOOSH OH OOOH SHO AOH OHH 8 HOH EHO HOH OH OH EHO HEH OH OHO HEH OH OH OH OH OHS HOH EHG 


1S ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW 


FOR A PURE 


TONICAL STIMULANT, FOR CHEER OR COMFORT, STRENGTH 
AND HEALTH, FOR RECUPERATION AND RESTORATION 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 





Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Mystery of the Fig-tree 


AttHouGH the fig-tree has been culti- 
vated for thousands of years, there are 
many matters concerning its mode of re- 
production and its relation to the fig-wasp 
that have only come to be understood in 
recent years. When fig-trees were first in- 
troduced into California they quickly 
established themselves and flourished— 
but they bore no fruit. The reason for 
this was discovered to lie in the fact that 
pollination did not take place, owing to 
the absence of a certain insect, the blasto- 
phaga, which belongs to the wasp family. 
The right insect was introduced from the 
Orient, and the practise of “ caprification ” 
was established, and with this the fig 
industry became possible in California. 

Dr. Ruggero Ravasini has been making 
a more intensive study of the biology of 
the fig-tree and of the fig insect in Italy, 
under the direction of Professor Tschirch 
of the University of Berne. He studied 
the wild fig-tree and thus found some in- 
teresting facts about the history and _ be- 
havior of the cultivated plant. 

The  fig-tree produces “ imperfect ” 
flowers; that is, the stamens and the pis- 
tils are never found in the same flower. 
The flowers are very small and occur in 
crowded clusters or heads, which one 
might compare to the head of a daisy, ex- 
cept that in the fig the receptacle bearing 
the flowers is hollow, with the flowers on 
the inside, and having a narrow opening 
to the exterior. In the wild plant each 
tree bears three kinds of inflorescences or 
heads. In the spring there is a head that 
bears fertile pollen-flowers and sterile pis- 
til flowers; in other words, the stamens 
produce live pollen, but the pistils can 
never bear seeds. Later the tree bears 
another set of heads in which there are 
only fertile pistilate flowers and no stamen 
flowers. And finally, in the autumn, there 
are inflorescences in which there are only 
sterile pistil flowers. It is evident, there- 
fore, that only the summer flowers are 
capable of producing ripe fruit. The 
spring inflorescences drop off after the 
pollen is removed, but the summer heads 
become enlarged whether pollination takes 
place or not; however, if pollination does 
not take place, the seeds will not ripen. 
The fall inflorescence remains on the tree 
throughout the whole winter and never 
“ ripens.” 

The blastophaga lays her eggs in the 
sterile ovaries of either the spring or the 
autumn inflorescence. one egg in each pis- 
til. The eggs hatch during the winter, in 
the latter inflorescence, and the fertilized 
females immediately fly out and lay their 
eggs in the spring inflorescence. From 
these eggs the young hatch out in a short 
time, the males emerging first. These ani- 
mals have no wings and very poor eyes, so 
they do not travel about much. But they 
crawl about inside the green fig, and bite 
open the pistils containing the females. 

The females crawl out and fly about in 
search of a place suitable for their eggs. 
By this time the summer inflorescence is 
open, and into this the wasps come in 
large numbers. As they crawl out through 
the narrow opening of the spring inflo- 
rescence they are obliged to crowd past the 
open stamens, and their bodies become 
covered with masses of pollen. This pollen 
is thus introduced into the summer in- 
florescence of fertile pistils. The insects 
do not lay their eggs in these flowers, as 
their instincts seem to limit their egg- 
laying to the sterile or so-called “ gall- 
flowers.” Thus most of the spring brood 
perish in pollinating the fig-tree. Those 
females, however, which hatch out very 
late in the summer, -are in time to enter 
the fall inflorescence, which bears, it will 
be recalled, only sterile flowers, and there 
deposit the eggs which develop during the 
winter. 

We may thus see the close adaptation 
between the life history and habits of the 
insect, on the one hand, and the habits and 
reproduction of the fig-tree on the other. 

The early cultivators of the fig propa- 
gated the plant by means of cuttings, 
rather than through the use of seeds. 
This method has the obvious advantage 
of giving fruit-yielding plants in a much 
shorter time. But curiously enough, in 
using this method they unconsciously pro- 
duced distinct varieties of the plant. For 
if a branch of the wild tree that bears 
spring inflorescences is set out as a cut- 
ting, the resulting tree will bear only 
spring flowers—that is, fertile staminate 
and sterile pistilate flowers. If a branch 
is cut bearing the summer inflorescence, 
the resuiting tree will bear only the sum- 
mer type of inflorescence; and similarly 
for the wintering branches. As the so- 
called caprifig or “male fig” is alone 
capable of harboring the wasp during the 
growing period of the latter, the culti- 


; vators have been obliged to grow numbers 


of these “ unproductive,” or goat, trees in 
their groves; or they would make use of 
the corresponding branches of the wild 
fig-tree. Branches of the wild fig or of 
the caprifig would be hung in the culti- 
vated trees, and thus the wasp emerging 
from the spring inflorescence was given an 
opportunity to pollinate the summer in- 
florescence, leading to the ripening of the 
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latter. This explains the origin of the 
practice of “ caprification.” It is by this 
means that the best commercial figs are 
produced. The figs that ‘ ripen” without 
pollination not only fail to set seeds, but 
they do not dry properly and so cannot 
be preserved in the usual way, although 
they may be eaten fresh, and are consumed 
in this state in large quantities. 

The recent investigations have shown 
that the caprifig trees and the “ true” fig 
trees are not in reality two distinct varie- 
ties. For one thing, the two forms have 
been produced repeatedly by growing cut- 
tings from different branches of the same 
wild fig-tree. Another proof lies in the 
fact that trees grown from the seeds of 
the “ true ” fig-tree bear the three kinds of 
flower heads, the same as the wild tree. 
Moreover, it has been argued that as the 
fig wasp can fly but a short distance, the 
ancestor of the cultivated fig must have 
borne ,the stamens and pistils upon the 
same tree; these ancestors could not have 
maintained themselves with the help of 
the wasp that cannot fly from tree to tree, 
in a state of nature. Of course it is pos- 
sible that some other insect, capable of 
prolonged flight, performed the office of 
pollination for some diccious ancestor of 
the fig-tree—that is, some plant in which 
the stamens and the pistils are produced 
upon separate individuals, as in the case 
of the modern cultivated fig; but the other 
evidence is quite conclusive. 

Through many years of careful selec- 
tion the fig-growers of Italy have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a true variety of 
fruit-bearing fig-tree, which yields a large, 
juicy, sweet, and seedless fig that requires 
no pollination for its “ripening.” This 
fruit has, in addition to the advantage of 
being seedless, the further advantage of 
ripening at less cost than the other, for 
the labor of “ caprification ” can be saved 
entirely. The only drawback lies in the fact 
that the fruit cannot be dried and packed 
for shipping or preservation, as the old- 
fashioned fig can. But perhaps the scien- 
tists will overcome this defect in time. 





The Amber Industry 


THE business of obtaining amber from 
the ocean has been for long a state mon- 
opoly in Prussia. ‘The chief center of the 
industry is in the province of eastern 
Prussia. The gathering of the amber goes 
on throughout the year, but it is most 
profitable at the time of the equinoctial 
storms, when the winds and the waves 
throw it ashore. After a storm the fisher- 
men drag the beach. They deposit the 
haul upon the strand, where the women 
and children pick out the pieces of amber 
from among the seaweeds. The pieces 
are assorted according to size, color, and 
form. The value of a piece of amber is 
enhanced when it bears the impressions of 
plant or animal substances. The prices of 


the pieces vary from about 13 cents 
to 75 cents, but may reach to $100 
or more. The price per pound runs 


from abeut $1.25 to $7.50. A very large 
piece sometimes attains the weight of 
sixteen or seventeen ounces. The color 
is most commonly the familiar yellow, but 
it may be reddish brown or emerald green 
or creamy color, and some pieces are quite 
white. The total yield is valued at $1,500,- 
000 a year. 





A GOOD BREAKFAST 


Some Persons Never Know What it Means 


A good breakfast, a good appetite and 
good digestion mean everything to the 
man, woman or child who has anything 
to do, and wants to get a good start toward 
doing it. 

A Mo. man tells of his wife’s “good 
breakfast,” and also supper, made out of 
Grape-Nuts and cream. He says: 

“T should like to tell you how much 
good Grape-Nuts has done for my wife 
After being in poor health for the last 
18 years, during part of the time scarcels 
anything would stay on her stomaci: 
long enough to nourish her; finally at 
the suggestion of a friend she tried Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Now, after about four weeks on this 
delicious and nutritious food, she has 
picked up most wonderfully, and seems as 
well as anyone can be. 

“Every morning she ‘makes a good 
breakfast on Grape-Nuts eaten just a: 
it comes from the package, with cream 
or milk added; and then again the sam 
at supper, and the change in her is won- 
derful. 

“We can’t speak too highly of Grape- 
Nuts as a fond after our remarkable ex- 
perience.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the _ little 
book, ““The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“'There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 4*, 
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Three Stages in the Wonderful Electrical 
Development of Chicago 


1887: 
1892-3: 


Chicago Edison Company organized with $500,000 capital. 
World’s Fair Period; Mr. Insull accepts Presidency of the Company; Harrison Street Power House built; load jumps to Quarter of a Million 16-Candlepower equivalent. 


1903-1913: Central Station Demonstrates its Economic Right to Supply Entire Electric Requirements of the City; Fisk Street and Quarry Street Steam Turbine Power Houses built. 


Chicago Leads the World in Producing and Selling Electric Energy. 


HE Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, stands for the greatest Cen- 
tral Station development of electricity 
supply in the world; it is the first in 
the total capacity of its generating 
equipment, first in the breadth of the 
















aN: Ca development of its market for the 
; Ae BRN sale of energy, first in the total out- 
BIOS Y put of electric energy, and first in the 


actual number of customers supplied. 

The present company is the successor of several smaller 

mmpanies, chief among which was the old Chicago Edison 
Company, whose territory included the business center of 
the city. That company commenced business April 29, 
i887; consequently the quarter centenary has been passed; 

was appropriately observed in Chicago on April 29, 1912, 

hen Mr. Samuel Insull, who has been president of the 

ommonwealth Edison Company and its principal prede- 
cessor, the Chicago Edison Company, since 1892, addressed 

gathering of some twenty-five hundred employes in 
irchestra Hall, his subject being ‘“‘Twenty-five Years of 
‘entral Station Development in Chicago.” 

The first stage of development consisted in introducing 
Central Station electric service for lighting and power to 
he people of Chicago, and the gradual building up of the 
generating and distributing system, from a small start to 
what was considered at the time to be a splendid culmina- 
ion: the erection of the power house at Harrison Street 
ind the south branch of the Chicago River. In those days 
1892) the connected load amounted to 88,259 incandescent 
jamps of 16 candlepower, 1,826 horsepower in electric motors, 
320 series arc lamps, and 1,095 low-tension are lamps on 
ieter service; the total equivalent being 155,000 lamps 
of 16 candlepower, or approximately 10,500 horsepower. 
‘‘ompared with present figures these seem small indeed. 

The rates for various classes of service were comparative- 
iy, and unavoidably, high. Electric power was regarded as 
expensive and private plants consequently flourished in 
great numbers. But in spite of the most serious competition, 
the principle of Central Station electricity supply being fun- 
damentally sound, its superiority was demonstrated in a 
great variety of applications, and the volume of business as 
wellasthe connected load increased 100% from 1891 to 1892, 
and 65% from 1892 to 1893. 

Aggressive selling methods 
continued to increase the com- 
pany’s connected load,and addi- 
tional equipment was constant- 
ly installed to take care of it. 

During this period the won- 
derfulinter-connected system of 
principal and subsidiary power 
houses, for which the Chicago 
central station interests became 
famous, as they were really 
world pioneers in all of this de- 
velopment, was built up and 
transformed from a widely dif- 
ferentiated equipment inherited 
from various small companies 
to a homogeneous system, each 
part of which was able to de- 
pend upon or assist another 
part as conditions required. 

Aside from the sale of electric- 
ity for industrial powerand com- 
mercial lighting, a great deal of 
work was done by the well organ- 
ized new business department 
in introducing electric light into 
the average home in the great 
residential districts of the city. 

Many houses were wired for the use of electric light. 
in a short while a notable improvement was effected. 
The connected load of the two companies increased rapidly 
until, in 1900, it was seen that a still bolder course of 
physical development of the Central Station system, pro- 
viding for a more universal application of its output, 
would be justified. 

With characteristic courage and foresight the great Fisk 
Street power house was projected and planned in the fall 
of 1903, and the first 5,000-kilowatt Curtis vertical steam 
‘urbine electric generator in the world installed there and 
wut. into service. This departure from the reciprocating 
type of prime mover attracted world-wide attention, but 





was a pronounced success from 
the start. By the time the 
fourth unit at this station 
was ordered its capacity was 
considerably increased. This 
power house now contains ten 
units of 12,000 kilowatts sus- 
tained maximum capacity each, 
a total of 120,000 kilowatts, or 
180,000 horsepower. There is 
now being built for this station 
the largest turbine unit in the 
world, which will shortly be 
installed there. 

Long before the Fisk Street 
Station was thus far completed 
it was seen that the require- 
ments would far exceed even 
this gigantic provision, and the 
Quarry Street power house was 
started just acrossthe river from 
the Fisk Street Station. Here 
six 14,000-kilowatt, 21,000- 
horsepower steam turbine gen- 
erators have been installed. 
This enormous equipment, 
matched by the simultaneous 
development of the entire dis- 
tributing and transmission sys- 
tem, was the direct outcome of 
the large plans of the men who 
direct central station enterprise in Chicago. Their object 
was to supply not merely light and power requirements for 
private concerns, factories, office buildings, and homes, but 
also to lay a very broad foundation for the operation of these 
enormous power houses on the most highly economical basis 
by entering into long-term contracts with local transporta- 
tion companies for the supply of their large requirements 
of energy for the operation of surface and elevated traction 
systems. All this has successfully been brought about, and 
voluntary annual rate reductions for electricity supplied to 
the general consumer were rendered possible by the com- 
bined operation of these master policies. 
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Northwest power house, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, from architect’s drawing. Part of the section 
shown at left is built and in operation with two 27,000-horsepower units 


This brings us to the third or present stage of the Central 
Station business in Chicago. Successive reductions of 
rates and aggressive business-getting methods, together 
with absolutely fair and impartial dealing throughout 
its entire history, have built up the business at the rate 
of 1,000,000 lamps of 16 candlepower per year, which 
growth has been maintained for the last three years. 

The present rates for electric light and power to the aver- 
age consumer are practically one third or less of what they 
were only twelve years ago. To epitomize the situation, the 
Commonwealth Edison Company supplies one third more 
energy to one third more customers for one third less dollars 
per year than any other Central Station enterprise. 


penile 


Panorama showing Commonwealth Edison Company’s properties at Quarry and Fisk Streets 


and the Chicago River. 
turbine generators. 


Quarry Street power house contains six 21,000-horsepower steam 
The capacity at Fisk Street will be 215,000 horsepower this summer 
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First Section of Northwest Power House Built and in Operation. 





Showing ten 18,000-horsepower steam turbo-generator units in the turbine room of the 
Fisk Street power house, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago 


In 1908 ELectric SHop was instituted to assist in edu- 
cating the public to the use of electric service in all its appli- 
cations in the home. It is a beautifully appointed store 
carrying over two thousand things electrical, and splen- 
didly located at the corner of Jackson and Michigan 
Boulevards. 

A generous advertising policy has been pursued, the 
principal medium being the daily newspapers. 

The broad-gauge policy of the company toward its 
employes deserves a word of mention. There are fine tub 
and shower baths for the use of power-house employes, 
and reading-rooms and rest-rooms in the office buildings. 
The Employes’ Saving Fund is 
a generous provision for en- 
couraging thrift and affording 
opportunity for the employe to 
become a stockholder. The 
Service Annuity System pro- 
vides for the payment of sub- 
stantial sums annually to em- 
ployes after the retiring age 
for long and faithful service. 
All employes are graded and 
marked on a Merit System. 
There is a well-stocked library 
with several branches located 
in various company properties. 

The company section of the 
National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation offers exceptional op- 
portunities for education, both 
along broad general lines and 
specifically in connection with 
the company’s business. It 
has over 1,700 members among 
the men employes. The Elec- 
tra, the organization of the 
women employes, is more for 
recreation purposes, although 
its members participate in 
many of the advantages of the 
other organization. In general it may be said that the 
Commonwealth Edison Company is as much in advance 
in its public policy and its policy toward employes as it is 
in the material growth which we have briefly outlined. 

This almost romantic record was not achieved with- 
out the ablest financing. It was necessary time and again 
to increase the capital stock, and from time to time bonds 
have been sold, the company’s securities finding a market 
both here and abroad, even in the worst financial times 
through which it has passed. Starting with $500,000 
capital in 1887, it has reached the sum of $37,764,080 in 
1912, with bonds and other outstanding securities bring- 
ing the total up to something more than $70,000,000 now 
actually invested in the business. On this large capital the 
annual income is now approximately $16,000,000. The 
total output of energy is fifty times what it was in 1896. The 
company employs a total of 3,500 individuals, of whom 
nearly 500 are holders of the company’s stock. Over 
1,000,000 tons of coal are burned each year. One thousand 
two hundred and fifty miles of electric railways are supplied 
with electric energy. Annual taxes and municipal com- 
pensation are together considerably in excess of $1,000,000. 
The total area supplied covers a territory far greater than 
the city of Chicago, as there are lines reaching out in con- 
nection with other Central Station enterprises, supplying 
more than 2,500 square miles in northern Illinois. 

The total estimated connected load December 31, 1912, 
is as follows: 


Fquivalent in Equivalent in 


Kilowatts 16-c.p. Lamps horsepower 
Le ee 240,000 4,800,000 321,716 
oS errr 175,000 3,500,000 234,584 
Railway....... . 129,800 2,596,000 173,995 
544,800 10,896,000 730,295 


_ Commonwealth Edison stock pays seven per cent. div- 
idends; the rate of interest on the bonds is five per cent. 
There is comparatively little fluctuation in the market 
quotations for these securities, and they are regarded as 
gilt edged in every way, and are bought by conservative 
investors on a five-per-cent. basis. .*» : 





























































































































































































Their Park with Sunken Garden, Lily Pond, and Pergola 


T is only a matter of seventeen years 
since Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, 
began business with their Silent Sales- 

man as the only agent they sent to 

their customers, and yet within that 

short space of time their sales have 
grown to the astounding total of 
$65,000,000 for the year 1911 and are 
expected to reach nearly $80,000,000 
in 1912. The story of their success is as amazing as the 
tale of Aladdin and his lamp; yet the whole thing is very 
simple when one resolves it into its elements. 














1. To use printer’s ink as their only salesman. 


2. To sell direct to the consumer, thus giving him the 
profits that would otherwise go to jobbers, agents, com- 
mission houses, retailers, etc. 


3. To call things by their right names, giving in their 
catalogue an exact description of every kind of article sold, 
and to refund cheerfully the price of any article returned 
by a customer—giving him all his money back and charg- 
ing not one cent for freight or expressage on the goods in 
either direction. : 


Very simple? Yes. So is it very simple to flood a vast 
building with light by merely pressing an electric button; 
but before that simple act could accomplish its brilliant 
result there had to be a great deal of investing and plan- 
ning and many days and nights of the hardest kind of 
labor. To describe Sears, Roebuck & Co. merely as 
“universal providers” or a “‘mail-order house’’ is very far 
from telling what they are and what they do. To begin 
with, they laid the foundation of their business upon 
the proposition that they would supply to American 
consumers the best that the world’s markets afford at a 
price which should not include a series of profits to innu- 
merable middlemen. They believed that the people could 
be well served by delivering to them the products of field 
and factory at a price so low that it represented the bare 
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The Main Dining-room of their Restaurant 


cost of production plus the small percentage of one low 
profit. 


Think for a moment how this plan cut out the usual 
expenses of selling, packing, shipping goods by wholesale, 
then reselling, repacking, reshipping the same goods 
through the hands and houses of the various costly agents 
who get between the maker and the user. Then, as an 
additional! stimulus to business the firm guaranteed ‘“‘satis- 
faction or your money back.’’ This was no boast: it was a 
solid fact. The money was returned not grudgingly, but 
promptly, cheerfully, willingly, and hopefully. 


Hopefully, and the hope was well justified; for the 
attractions of this selling plan were too great to be resisted. 
The customer looked at his catalogue in which the goods 
he wanted were described most accurately and priced 
lower than anywhere else, he made his selection and sent 
his order; the goods were shipped to him immediately, 
and then, if he didn’t like them, he could send them back 
and get every penny of his money returned to him right 
away. Under these generous conditions it is no wonder 
that very few purchases are sent back by the customers. 


Old merchants caviled, rivals sneered or clumsily imi- 
tated, but the business of Sears, Roebuck & Co. grew 
enormously. Year by year it doubled or trebled, until 
early in 1904 the firm had to buy a tract of forty acres in 
the heart of a populous residence district on the west side 
of Chicago, and there began to build the new plant of the 
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larvel of the Silent Salesman 


giant merchandizing business of the world. The most 
expert engineers and architects made the plans. The City 
Council of Chicago closed sections of certain streets so that 
the various buildings should not be limited in size. The 
forty acres of land were transformed into a beautiful park, 
and in the midst of this the five enormous buildings needed 
for the carrying on of the business were erected. Seven 
thousand laborers, mechanics, artisans, etc., worked on 
the job every day for more than a year. In all the build- 
ings, which are of brick and terra-cotta construction, giving 
free access of air and light on every side, the following 
materials wére used; in caissons for foundations, sixty-five 
thousand cubic yards of concrete; in the superstructures, 
twenty-eight million brick, twenty-five thousand barrels 
of lime, one hundred and thirty thousand barrels of cement, 
fifteen million feet of lumber, and twelve million eight 
hundred thousand pounds of steel and iron. Yet the 
mere figures indicate very little as to the colossal size of 
this plant. Consider a moment: The average forest 
produces in finished hardwood lumber not more than five 
thousand feet to the acre. To supply the fifteen million 
feet of lumber used as a small part of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.’s buildings three thousand acres of forest were laid 
bare—a tract as big as a town. 


The merchandise building alone is almost a quarter of a 
mile long, a full city block in width, and nine stories high 
—equal in space to more than three hundred average city 
stores of forty by eight feet, with three stories of height. 
In this enormous storehouse there is kept constantly on 
hand goods worth more than six millions of dollars, which 
are divided among sixty-five different departments. 


In the administrative building the president and execu- 
tive officers of the company and the clerical force which 











General View of the Plant: Printing, Administration, an 
Merchandise Building : 


receives the mail and despatches the orders to the mer- 
chandise building have their headquarters. This is a fine, 
fireproof structure four hundred and fifty feet long, more 
than one hundred and forty feet wide, and four stories 
high. In this beautiful and splendidly appointed house 
ninety thousand letters are received every day by an army 
of twenty-five hundred expert clerks. They make the 
records and handle the correspondence involved in this 
great business. Here the orders for the goods are entered 
and the order tickets prepared for the sixty-five mer- 
chandise departments; here the merchandise is routed by 
the routing experts so that the customer will receive his 
merchandise in the shortest possible time and at the lowest 
possible transportation expense, and these orders, when 
routed and ready to be filled, are carried by an.elaborate 
system of pneumatic tubes down through the tunnels and 
up to each department in the merchandise building. As 
each of these tubes will deliver twenty carriers per minute 
and there are dozens of these tubes, you may gather some 
idea of the rapidity with which this enormous volume of 
order tickets is despatched when it is noted that they 
handle as many as one hundred and five thousand in a 
single day of nine hours. 


One of the striking features of this building is its wonder- 
ful arrangement of floors and offices, which are so laid out 
that the use of artificial light is seldom necessary at sny 
hour of the day. In one room in this building, occupying 
a floor space of ten thousand eight hundred square feet, 
five hundred and fifty persons occupy desks, and every 
corner of this vast office is thoroughly lighted without the 
use of electricity or gas. Architects have commented en- 
thusiastically on this remarkable feature, inasmuch as it is 
believed to be the only office building of its size in existence 
so planned that daylight reaches every nook and corner 
within it. Those who have been compelled.to work by 
artificial light will realize how much this means to the 
thousands of pairs of eyes which pore over the books and 
records of this business from day to day, how much more 
satisfactory it is to work by daylight than by artificial 
light. 


In the index department—a large room filled with filing- 
cabinets—are the records containing the names of more 
than six million customers, with a complete record of each 
transaction with each one of them. In the entry depart- 
ment from five to six hundred young women are daily 
employed in entering accurately the orders received from 
customers. They write all the order tickets for the 
merchandise departments—from sixty thousand to one 
hundred thousand a day. 








The Press-room with a Capacity of 7,200,000 Catalogue 
Pages an Hour 
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More than ten 
thousand letters are 
written every day by 
some two hundred 
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;, hours. Most of th: 
letters are first dictated by the senders upon grapho 
phone cylinders. In the traffic department a corp 
of most competent and widely informed men make » 
constant study of the quickest and surest way to get 
the customers’ goods to them. In the routing depart 
ment the shortest, fastest, and cheapest routes possi- 
ble are chosen for each shipment, so that the custome: 
may receive his order in the shortest time and at th: 
lowest expense for transportation. The space on thi: 
paper does not permit a description of the fifteen mile; 
of pneumatic tubes used for shooting letters, orders, o1 
papers from one building or department to another, nor o! 
the intricate network of chutes for parcels extending from 
every part of the merchandise building to the shipping 
department on the lowest floors. To see this seemingly 
complicated though really simple machinery at work is to 
look on at the doing of magic, and one wonders how it is 
possible to create order out of the whirling, speeding maz 
of activity. Yet everything is done accurately, though at 
the highest speed. And so exact is the system of checking 
and inspection that a mistake is the rarest thing in the 
world—practically never happens. 





The government of the United States maintains a 
branch post-office in Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s establishment 
for their sole use. Their mail is sent by special wagon 
four times a day from the main post-office. By a sub- 
division of the operations of time-stamping, opening, and 
examining the letters, and by the aid of machinery, th: 
orders are handled at the rate of twelve thousand an hour. 
Then they are examined in the mail-auditing department 
to make sure that the remittance enclosed corresponds 
with the order; after which the goods are shipped. In 
one day’s mail the firm has received customers’ orders, 
accompanied by checks, drafts, currency, express and 
post-office money-orders, up to the amount of $500,000 
—which would be a fine amount of business for the ordinary 
successful merchant during an entire year. 











Their own Freight Sheds accommodating 40 Cars at a Time 
for outgoing Freight 


Yet, after all the wonders of the establishment have been 
noted, the greatest interest centres in the Silent Salesman 
—the enormous catalogue issued twice a year by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Within the covers of this book one cai 
find accurately described, pictured, and priced almost an) 
article that he needs to eat or wear or use. And since this 
catalogue is the solitary selling agent of $65,000,000 wort! 
of goods in one year, it fully deserves the title of the world’: 
greatest salesman. The book is eleven inches high, eigh‘ 
and a half inches wide, and two inches thick. It weighs 
nearly four pounds, and contains more than thirteen 
hundred pages, in which are enumerated practically all 
the material things that man can desire. Five and a half 
millions of copies of this catalogue are issued annually. 
They are not scattered broadcast, but distributed sys- 
tematically among customers and persons likely to become 
customers. It requires $500,000 worth of print paper, 
$150,000 worth of highly calendered paper, and $50,000 
worth of ink. 


To make the great catalogue and the special catalogues, 
as well as to do other printing for the business, an entire 
four-story building, ninety by two hundred and fifty feet, 
isused. Here twenty of the most modern printing-presses 
are in daily use. In the course of one year these presses 
consume enough white paper forty-six inches wide to 
es nearly ten times around the world. The mind can 
hardly grasp. these figures.. For. postage alone the firm 
pays the United States Government $5,000 a day. To 
really appreciate the marvels: of the establishment one 
should see it. Pi 
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THE CENTRAL GROUP 


OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago there was not a 
telephone within the boundaries of the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Wisconsia. 

To-day a angie unit of the Bell System, 
known as the Central Group and embrac- 
ing the Chicago, Central Union, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan State and Cleveland Tele- 
phone Companies, is devoting its energies 
to meeting the demand for telephone 
service in those five great states. 

An instance of present-day development 
is found in the City of Chicago. The 
Chicago Telephone Company employs no 
solicitors nor does it make an active can- 
vass for new business, other than through 
a limited amount of advertising in the daily 


Tess. 

Applications for service, however, pour 
in to the Commercial Department at the 
rate of 300 for every business day, the 
largest daily average of any telephone com- 
pany in the world. 

The Company’s efficient organization en- 
ables it to handle this enormous business 
economically and ex- 
peditiously. 

While the age of 
the telephone covers 
a span of thirty-five 
years, its most won- 
derful development 
has been attained 
within the last fifteen 
years, andinthestates 
whichthirty-fiveyears 
ago could not boast 
of a single telephone, 
the Central Group op- 
erated in 1911, direct- 
ly and through con- 
necting companies, 
1,600,000 stations, 
connected up by 2,- 
250,000 miles of wire 
and handling an av- 
erage of 5,250,000 
originating calls a 
day, or 1,600,000,000 
for the year, and, in 
addition to these, 
long-distance calls, 
averaging daily 53,- 
000, totaling for the 
year, in round num- 
bers, 1,600,000 

These figures, some ; 
of which can be apprehended rather than 
comprehended, serve to illustrate the mag- 
nitude and importance of the Bell’s Central 
Group of companies in relation to the busi- 
ness and social life of the mid-western 
commonwealths. 

Some statistics touching the investment 
and human factors entering into the 
telephone equation presented by these 
associated companies will prove interest- 
ing. 

The investment value of the associated 
properties June 30, 1912, was $104,600,000. 

The value of land owned, as of same date, 
was $1,300,000 and the value of buildings, 
$6,750,000. 

Of the 147 owned buildings, 130 are 
exchanges; the balance being construction 
headquarters, warehouses, repair shops, 
stables, etc. 

In the exchange buildings, all of which are 
fire-proof, the Bell System provides pleasant, 
healthful, and sanitary surroundings for its 
employees. 

In 1911, the number of people employed 
in the five companies was 29,957, of whom 
17,409. were women and 12,548 were men. 

The expenditure of the Group for wages 
and construction, for six months ending 
June 30, 1912, amounted to more than 
$7,000,000. 

In Chicago, the Chicago Telephone 
Company has recently erected a new office 
and exchange building twenty stories high, 
and costing $2,500,000, located at Nos. 
212-226 West Washington Street, which 
is practically completed and will be ready 
for occupancy in the early fall. In it will 
be located the executive offices of the 
Central Group. Here, . EK. Sunny, 
President of each of the five operating 
companies, formulates their business poli- 
cies and, with the executive officers, exer- 
cises supervision and control over the army 
of 30,000 employees. 

The organization is not unlike the mili- 
tary in its formation and operation. Presi- 
dent Sunny and his aides, directing the 
business campaign throughout the terri- 
tory, constitute a body similar to the 
General Staff. The General Managers, 
one for each of the five states, may be 
likened to Division Commanders, while 
District Managers if regarded as Brigade 
Commanders serve to carry the simile still 
further. And so it ramifies down through 
the organization to the linemen and the 
operators—‘‘The men behind the guns”— 
all going to form a well-drilled and thorough- 
ly equipped industrial army moving with 
onde precision in its battles against time 
and the elements, that business may move 
with regularity and dispatch. 

In addition to the conflicts incident to 
progressive commercial activity, the Central 
Group has been the storm-center around 





B. E. Sunny, President 


which has raged a ruinous competitive 
warfare, which has made it necessary for 
those charged with the responsibility of 
preserving the efficiency of the organization, 
while meeting the attacks of competitors, 
to face more complex and delicate problems 
than usually fall to the lot of Bell executives. 

It was in the Middle West that the in- 
dependent telephone movement reached its 
highest stage of development. But while 
formidable at the outset, elements of weak- 
hess soon appeared which boded ill for its 
permanency. 

There was no central financing organiza- 
tion, with an established credit in invest- 
ment circles, upon which to lean in times of 
stress. Adequate provision for depreciation 
and obsolescence had been overlooked. 

A most serious flaw, also, was the refusal 
of independent operators to recognize the 
well-established principle, inherent in tele- 
phone practice, namely, the abnormal in- 
crease of the cost ratio to the increase in 
business due primarily (1) to the increased 
use of the service which requires the em- 
ployment of more op- 
erators and expen- 
sive extensions of 
switchboard facilities, 
(2) longer lines in- 
volving greater cost 
of maintenance, and 
(3) the diminishing 
returns per telephone 
as the exchange is 
compelled toreachout 
to the more sparsely 
settled districts and 
take on business at 
lower rates. 

In the early days of 
independent promo- 
tion there was no lack 
of capital. Men of 
means readily sub- 
scribed for the inde- 
pendent telephone 
securities on the pro- 
moters’ representa- 
tions that Bell rates 
could be cut practi- 
cally in half and still 
show handsome re- 
turns. 

As a matter of fact 
few Bell companies, 
outside of metropoli- 
tan centers, were making any money. The 
business was new and the demand for ser- 
vice so great and the changes in apparatus 
so frequent and expensive that every dollar 
of earnings and much more besides had to 
be put back into the properties, and an or- 
ganization financially less powerful than the 
Bell System could not have successfully met 
the demands made upon it. 

The independent companies seemed un- 
able to cope with the situation and the de- 
mand for funds to meet replacement and 
increased operating charges became so acute 
that credit was strained to the breaking- 
point. 

A further complication appeared at this 
juncture, when financial difficulties bulked 
large, namely, a country-wide demand for 
the abolition of dual service. In many com- 
munities this was a complete reversal of 
public sentiment. 

The most recent and noteworthy example 
of the change in public opinion is to be 
found in the order of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commision of Michigan sanc- 
tioning the purchase of the Home Telephone 
Company of Detroit by the Michigan State 
(Bell) Telephone Company, which said 
in part: 

“On the question of expediency, the 
Commission is likewise persuaded that the 
merger or consolidation of the various prop- 
erties is in the furtherance of the public 
interests, as there is every reason to believe 
that such a consolidation will result in im- 
proved facilities and better service by the 
combined properties. In the City of De- 
troit, as in the country generally, no doubt, 
the development of telephone facilities has 
been much promoted and stimulated through 
healthful competition, but it is now general- 
ly understood that the greatest ultimate 
good cannot come either to the private in- 
terests which supply telephone facilities, 
or to the general public which use and su 
port them, through their duplication within 
identical areas. The telephone from its 
very use is a natural monopoly; it will not 
reach its fullest efficiency until within the 
limits of the appliances themselves any one 
who has a telephone can converse with any 
one else who has a telephone. Hereto- 
fore reasonable rates and the extension of 
service have been promoted, if not wholly 
insured, by competition, but competition 
cannot develop the highest degree of tele- 
phone efficiency. With statutory ma- 
chinery effective to insure adequate facili- 
ties and proper service at reasonable rates, 
duplication of telephone facilities is eco- 
nomic waste and a limitation upon the fullest 
possible use.” 

The public service commissions of Wis- 
consin, New York and Ohio have made simi- 
lar rulings where questions. of competitive 
telephone operation were involved. ,*, 
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Commercial Banking Service 


Coincident with the marvelous growth of 
Chicago and the area of which it is the cen- 
ter, Chicago banks have grown to properly 
meet the demands of this great commercial 
territory. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


is now and since 1863 has been one of the 
great commercial banking units in the United 
States; and it has attained this place by the 
experiences of nearly fifty years, during which 


time it has kept pace with the development 
of Chicago. 


An intimate knowledge of the demands of manufacturers, 
merchants and other business men has been gained by 
the official organization of THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, and in that knowledge lies the value of a con- 
nection with this institution—the ability to serve that 
is appreciated by financial and commercial interests 
from coast to coast. 


Correspondence is invited relative to the facilities af- 
forded and the accommodations extended by this old, 
strong and conservative banking institution. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS JAMES B. FORGAN 
$20,000,000 President 

















THE 


CORN EXCHANCE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICACO 


Capital - = = -s 
Surplus and Profits - 


$3,000,000 
6,000,000 


This Bank does a general banking business and Invites 
the accounts of individuals, firms, corporations and banks 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, President 

CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-President 

CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR, Vice-President 
D. A. MOULTON, Vice-President 
B. C. SAMMONS, Vice-President 

JOHN C. NEELY, Secretary 

FRANK W. SMITH, Cashier 

J. EDWARD MAASS, Assistant Cashier 
JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, Assistant Cashier 
LEWIS E. GARY, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. WACKER, Capitalist 
EDWARD B. BUTLER, Pres. Butler Bros. 
MARTIN A. RYERSON, Capitalist 
CHARLES H. HULBURD, Pres. Elgin Nat. Watch Co. 
CLYDE M. CARR, Pres. Jos. T. Ryerson & Son 
CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR, Capitalist 

FREDERICK W. CROSBY, Capitalist 

BENJAMIN CARPENTER, Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
WATSON F. BLAIR, Capitalist 

EDWARD A. SHEDD, E. A. Shedd & Co. 
CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM, Capitalist 
EDWIN G. FOREMAN, Pres. Foreman Bros. Banking Co. 
Cc. L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-President 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, President 













































































Rufus C. Dawes 


The gas and electric business is essentially 
a monopoly. Both commodities have be- 
come necessities of life, and the companies 
which distribute them enter into every home 
and share a portion of every man’s income. 
This basic fact has made the public-utility 
business the most stable enterprise of the 
country to-day, as evidenced by the records 
of the securities of the companies which have 
carried it on. 

This very consideration, however, that 
every man must buy these commodities 
from one concern, places the operator of a 
public-service corporation in a position 
which calls for all the keen and progressive 
conservatism of the business man, coupled 
with the breadth and patience of a states- 
man. A bright and shining mark for the 
ambitious demagogue and the mercenary 
publication, the only path to permanent 











Rufus C. Dawes 


safety is to secure the good-will and loyal 
support of the man who buys its product. 
To secure this desired end, low prices, liberal 
extension of service to undeveloped dis- 
tricts, and unvarying patience is the policy 
of Rufus C. Dawes, of Evanston, Illinois, 
to whose initiative, judgment, and decision 
is to be credited, in great measure, the 
notable development of the numerous gas 
and electric properties of the Dawes 
Brothers, of Chicago. 

Having graduated from Marietta College 
in 1886, at the age of nineteen, and after a 
brief experience in the wholesale lumber 
trade, Mr. Dawes removed, in 1897, to 
Chicago, and entered the gas business as 
president of the Evanston Gas Company. 
His immediate success in the management 
of this property placed him at once in the 
front rank in the development of public- 
utility enterprises, until he became and re- 
mains at present the directing force in many 
large companies, operating in a string of 
important cities and towns extending across 
the continent. The cities and towns in 
which public utilities have been owned and 
operated by the holding companies of which 
Mr. Dawes is the head exceed thirty in 
number, and most of them are still under 
his direction. 

His judgment of the capabilities of men 
has resulted in surrounding him with a 
perfeet organization of loyal and enthu- 
siastic subordinates, skilled in the technique 
of the gas and electric business, and trained 
to an attitude of common sense and courtesy 
toward the public, in consequence of which 
arise the satisfactory local conditions and 
prosperity of the Dawes companies, all of 
which are widely known as representing in 
a high degree the advanced ideas of pro- 
gressiveness and zeal in serving the public. 
The company’s responsibility to the people 
for good service, and the people’s duty to 
the company in giving it a square deal, form 
the basis of the mutual understanding and 
confidence that have brought about such 
gratifying results. 

Believing it the duty of every American 
citizen, as well as every man interested in 
public-service enterprises, to give close at- 
tention and study to economic and social 
questions, Mr. Dawes is a student of govern- 
mental and economical policies and condi- 
tions. He is one of those who, seeing 
clearly the dangers of impulsive action, 
never hesitates to lift his voice against the 
alluring fallacies so often and so eloquently 
expcunded by statesmen and writers who 
have lost sight of the original and real aim 
of the founders of the American republic. 

Being deeply interested in educational 
progress, Mr. Dawes is a trustee of Marietta 
College and president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the city of Evanston, where he has 
a beautiful home on the shore of Lake 
Michigan and spends his leisure hours in the 
midst of a charming family. 

He has for years been a prominent factor 
in the club life of Chicago and Evanston. y*, 
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RALPH VAN VECHTEN, Vice-President 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Vice-President 
HERMAN WALDECK, Vice-President 
JOHN C. CRAFT, Vice-President 
JAMES R. CHAPMAN, Vice-President 


Continental and Commercial 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Northeast Corner Adams and Clark Streets 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $31,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE M: REYNOLD: 


EDWARD'S. LACEY, Chairman of Advisory Committee 


S, President . 
HARVEY C. VERNON, Asst. Cashier 
GEO. B. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier 
H. ERSKINE SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
fon R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier 
ILSON_ W. LAMPERT, Asst. Cashier 
DAN NORMAN, Asst. Cashier 
FRANK L, SHEPARD, Auditor 





GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, President 
JOHN J. ABBOTT, Vice-President 
GEORGE B. CALDWELL, Vice-President 


Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank 
Capital and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000.00 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES C. WILLSON, Cashier 
FRANK H. JONES, Secretary 
WM. P. KOPF, Asst. Secretary 





GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, President 

DAVID R. LEWIS, Vice-President 

HENRY B. CLARKE, Vice-President and 
Manager Savings Dept. 

LOUIS B. CLARKE, Vice-President 


The Hibernian Banking Association 
Southeast Corner Clark and Monroe Streets 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $3,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


JOHN W. MacGEAGH, Cashier 
FREDERIC_ S. HEBARD, Secretary 
EVERETT R. McFADDEN, Asst. Secretary 
JOHN P. V. MURPHY, Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE ALLAN, Asst. Cashier 





Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$38,600,000.00 


Resources of Affiliated Institutions 
Over One-Quarter Billion Dollars 


























E. W. Wagner & Co. 


THE house of E. W. Wagner & Co., 
25 years established, is devoted to the 
strongest interests of grain raisers, shippers, 
and of the Board of Trade. The concern 
enjoys the highest reputation, being a 
leader in computation of grain estimates. 
Their literature has probably the widest 
circulation of any grain house. Several 
hundred crop reports are received weekly, 
to which general publicity is given. Cash 
grain is received on consignment and bids 
will be made. 

They are connected by private wires 
with the principal points in lowa, Lllinois, 
Ohio, and Indiana, also with the New York 
Stock and Cotton Exchanges. E. W. 
Wagner was born in 1864, in Chicago, and 
is a son of Dr. Wagner, a veteran of the 
Civil War (Surgeon 24th Illinois). 

E. W. Wagner & Co. make the fullest 
use of their vast connection with the grain 
raiser and shipper in collecting information. 
They are great believers in system and 
service. They believe unremitting service 
is the greatest investment consideration. 
Their service embraces the latest news, 
intelligent digest of reports, attention to 
orders and market changes. 

Their central offices at the Board of 
Trade, Chicago, are a visiting point for 
farming men from a vast section. The 
house receives consignments of grain from 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and South Dakota. 

The security and cotton business of this 
concern is growing steadily. The popularity 
of Mr. Wagner in the grain belt is a notable 
affair. It is based on his broad views and 
remarkable forecasts of the grain markets. 

The house makes a specialty of seeking 
conservative investment business. Their 
issue ‘Grain Investments’”’ is regarded as a 
grain classic, and their Crop Booklet, pub- 
lished annually, is the best statistical digest 
of its kind. 

In 1911—The Wagner Correspondents 
were first to recognize the Corn Drouth— 
oats partial failure and terrible hay heat 
loss). Mr. Wagner’s views are sought in 
all sections. The house is accorded a 
wonderful reputation for soundness of its 
long-distance digests. 

In reviewing the speculative history of 
1912, the Wagner reports were successful 
in indicating the remarkable early year 
upturn in corn, the sensational Central 
West wheat failure—the wonderful oats crop 
—the amazing rally in the corn condition 
following the latest planting in years— 
steady growth of Spring wheat. ,*, 











Senital 5+ 354. 


December 31, 1907 5 
December 31, 1908 . 
December 31, 1909 
December 31, 1910 
December 31, 1911 
June 14, 1912 


NEW BUSINESS SOLICITED 


Alfred I. Baker, Vice- Pres. 
Il. E. Otte, Vice-Pres. 

lf, A, Crandall, Vice- Pres. 
L. Hi. Grimme, Cashier 





The National 
City Bank of Chicago 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Southeast Corner Monroe and Dearborn Streets 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 
February 5, 1907 (Opening Day), $2,198,337.25 


OFFICERS 
DAVID R. FORGAN, President 
W. T. Perkins, Asst. Cashier 
W. D. Dickey, Asst. Cashier 
lienry Meyer, Asst. Cashier 
A. W. Morton, Asst. Cashier 


$2,000,000.00 
603,771.99 


6,201,815.87 
12,344,125.88 
15,243,602 .94 
22,965 ,928.59 
27,524,223.90 
31,041,046.16 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Wm. N. Jarnagin. Asst. Cashier 
Walker G, McLaury, Asst. Cashier 
R. U. Lansing, Mgr. Bond Dept. 
M. K. Baker, Asst. Mgr. Bond Dept. 














Fort Dearborn 


National Bank 
United States Depositary 





Capital $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
oe eee ee 31,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Presideft 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-President 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 
GEORGE Hl. WILSON, Aas’t Cashier 
CHARLES FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Aas’t Cashier 
WM. W. LE GROS, Ass’t Cashier 
i. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


COMPARATIVE SHOWING OF DEPOSITS 





February 14, 1006.) 6.55 oc ves scseas 9,887,954. 
POTD Gy OOO a sisctinsisecdscavon< + ety oot es 
EGE, BED. 05s ckcsevebaeakiustuns 15,041,357.21 


WERSEN "Sy MIAN 8 ans Sad dbaker eeerscesnae 21,574,956.79 
September 1, 1911.... va 
December 5, 1911 






February 20,1912. 1s. 26,207,446.32 
April 18, 1912...... . 27,287,752.30 
Jame 14, 1912.00.00 0227! seseeess 28,433,836.35 
SSPOONIDET SS TOLD, ois eciecsevsserecs 31,041,482.12 








Security and Conservatism 


THREE PER CENT INTEREST 
ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Deposits made before the tenth of each month 
bear interest from the first. 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-President 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cushier 
CHARLES A. TILDEN, Ase’t Cashier 
F. C. GLENNY, See’y and Trust Officer 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Mer. Bond Dept. 
¥F. A. MYREN, Mgr. Real Estate Loan Dept. 


The same conservative policy which has governed 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank for twenty-four 
yoo, also inspires the management of the Fort Dear- 
orn Trust & Savings Bank. 


The Directors and Officers, believing that steady and 
healthy growth indicates plainly*that this policy has 
found favor, bespeak for the Fort Dearborn Trust & 
Savings Bank a continuance of the favor that has been 
extended the older institution. 


We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals, and we endeavor to 
give prompt and efficient service by personal and courteous attention to our customers. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


9 
he 





Corner Monroe and Clark Streets 





Rumsey & Company 


OnE of the oldest names linked with the 
activities of the Chicago Board of Trade,since 
its early days, is that of Israel P. Rumsey. 

Mr. Rumsey, as a young man, joined the 
Board of Trade in the winter of 1858-59 and 
was employed by Flint & Wheeler, later suc- 
ceeding to their “receiving”? commission busi- 
ness in the firm of Finley, Hoyt & Rumsey. 





» 


The firing upon Fort Sumpter, April 12, 
1861, awakened such spirit of patriotism 
he immediately took steps to help organize 
a Battery of Light Artillery for the field, 
and left for the front June 4th, 1861, serving 
under Generals U. S. Grant, W. T. Sherman 
and John A. Logan, through their many suc- 
cessful campaigns, rising to the captaincy 
of the battery at the siege of Vicksburg. 

Returning at the expiration of enlistment, 
and after one year’s clerkship at $1800, 
he again commenced business as flour 
broker with his brother, Lieutenant J. W. 
Rumsey. Following three years’ successful 
brokerage business they bought Culver & 
Co.’s flour receiving business under the firm 
of Rumsey, Williams & Company. 

During the forty-five years past, the firm 
has changed to Rumsey & Walker; Rumsey 
& Buell; Rumsey, Lightner & Company; and 
now stands Rumsey & Company, with Frank 
M. Bunch, president of the Board of Trade, 
and his son Henry A. Rumsey as partners. 

The changes in methods of handling the 
grain of the country have been very marked, 
and whereas in the past a large percentage 
of the grain handled in Chicago was shipped 
to that market on consignment to be a by 
the receiving house, to-day the bulk of the 
grain is brought here by means of direct pur- 
chases on the part of elevator interests and 
commission men, from the country dealer. ,*« 
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Russell, Brewster & Co. 


In looking into the financial growth and 
development of Chicago, it is of interest 
to note the enviable position the well-known 
banking and _ brokerage firm of Russell, 
Brewster & Company occupy therein. 

The late Edward L. Brewster was born 
in Rochester, New York, in 1842, and 
entered into the banking and _ brokerage 
business in the city of Chicago in 1872, 
under the firm name of “Wrenn & Brewster,” 
founding in 1875 the firm of “Edward L. 
Lrewster & Company,’ which for a period 
of nearly thirty years he continually domi- 
nated and controlled. In 1904 he gave 
up the active management of the firm to 
younger men and the firm name changed 
to that of the present one, Russell, Brew- 
ser & Company. 

The firm of Russell, Brewster & Company 

« its organization was composed of Edward 
}', Russell and Walter S. Brewster as general 

utners and the late Edward L. Brewster 
»s special partner. Mr. Russell, a native of 
‘ew Bedford, Mass., became identified with 
ie firm of Edward L. Brewster & Company 

1885 and was admitted to partnership 
verein in 1896, assuming largely the respon- 
s bilities of the management of the firm in 
rrying out the ‘Brewster policies.” 

Mr. Walter S. Brewster, son of Edward 
. Brewster, Yale graduate of ’95, became 
‘entified with the firm in 1896, and was 
mitted to partnership in 1898, succeeding 
his father’s membership on the New York 
ock Exchange, upon the organization of 
.e present firm. 

Mr. Cordova L. Peniston, the junior part- 
, a native of Bermuda, received his edu- 
tion and early business training in Canada, 
id became identified with the firm of 
-dward L. Brewster & Company in 1898, 
aud was admitted to partnership in the 
esent firm in 1906. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
‘ith these firms that with the exception 
‘a few months’ period in the early 70’s 
xere have been but five partners in the 
house whose business activities cover a 
period of about forty years. 

The firm has been a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange continuously since 
i381, and has the distinction of being the 
first brokerage firm to maintain an exclusive 
private wire service between Chicago and 
New York. 

It has been and still is affiliated and 
represented with most of the large public 
utility corporations of the city and com- 
munities, acting as fiscal agents for a num- 
her of these corporations. ,*, 
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Chicago 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$14,500,000 


@ Pays Interest on Time Deposits, Current and Reserve Accounts 
q Deals in Investment Securities and Foreign Exchange 


q Transacts a General Trust Business 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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The Moraine 

On an elevated plateau at Highland 
Park, Illinois, overlooking Lake Michigan, 
twenty-three miles by rail north of Chicago, 
stands The Moraine—a hotel that combines 
all that is best in the most elegantly appoint- 
ed private residence with such efficient 
service and perfect cuisine as are hardly 
to be found anywhere except in hostelries 
of the highest class. 

That the hotel offers attractions of a 
very exceptional character is the universal 
testimony of those who have shared its 
hospitality. ‘There are many who have 


toured the round world who are wont to | 


declare with enthusiasm that nowhere else 
— they found a hotel so much to their 
iking. 

The reasons for this popularity are mani- 
fold. They may be summed up in the state- 
ment that the single aim of the management 
is to provide a house of entertainment where 
people of cultivation and refinement will 
feel at home, where every possible pro- 
vision is made for the comfort and good 
health of the guests, and from which ob- 
jectionable persons of every sort are rigidly 
excluded. 

The Moraine is ideally situated in the 
central and highest portion of a tract of 
land comprising thirteen acres, and stands 
at a distance of about five hundred feet 
om the lake shore. The ground slopes 
gently away from the house on all sides for 
seme distance. A deep ravine which 
curves around both ends and the rear of 
the tract forms an exceedingly picturesque 
nitural boundary. 

The property consists of a main building 
and two annexes which are fine specimens 
of colonial architecture, built of brick, and 
three stories in height. On all four sides 
of the structure are spacious covered bal- 
conies and piazzas, and an uncovered terrace 
borders the west front. 

The buildings are all steam - heated 
throughout, and all suites and most of the 
single rooms have private bath. In many 
cases the three and four room suites have 
two baths with a private sleeping-porch. 

The Moraine has become a very favorite 
objective point for Motorists, and the ride 
along the beautiful Sheridan Road leads one 
through perhaps the most picturesque 
suburban towns in the whole country. ,*, 


Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Resources = »= = »« $29,000,000 


SAVINGS, TRUST, BOND AND BANKING DEPARTMENTS 


Savings Accounts bearing 3 per cent interest can be 
opened by mail. 


The capital stock of this bank is owned by the stockholders of the 
CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK of Chicago, 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $30,000,000 





























Chicago Title and Trust Company 


69 West Washington Street 


Abstracts of Title Title Insurance 
Trusts of Every Character 








OFFICIAL ORGANIZATION: 
HARRISON B. RILEY, President. 


Abstract Department. Financial Department. 
A. R. MARRIOTT, Vice President. 





RALPH ADAMS, Assistant Manager. E. L. FITZ RANDOLPH, Assistant Treasurer. 

JOHN L. DAY, Assistant Secretary. WM. ARNOLD, Real Estate Manager. 

J. FRANK GRAF, Assistant Secretary. ALVA J. SHAW, Credit Manager. 

CHAS. R. DALRYMPLE, Assistant Secretary. MAURICE FLYNN, Chief Bookkeeper. 
Trust Department. Title I e Department 


WH2CeRIBEACE, Vice Eres end Tritt JOHN A. RICHARDSON, Vice President. 
JUSTIN M. DALL. Secretary. 
RICHARD W. BODDINGHOUSE, Chief Examiner 


of Titles. 
HERMAN C. MAEHLER, Assistant Secretary. 
WALTER B. SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 


Escrow Department. 
Counsel. EUGENE C JENKINS, Manager. 
EUGENE C. DUPEE, Attorney. HARRY W. HOPP, Assistant Manager. 


CAPITAL - $5,600,000.00 | SURPLUS - $2,000,000.00 
Unequaled Service No Deposits or Demand Liabilities 


Officer. 
FRANK G. GARDNER, Assistant Trust Officer. 
WM. R. FOLSOM, Treasurer. 
HENRY J. TANSLEY, Cashier. 
Law Department. 
CHARLES L. BARTLETT, General Counsel. 
SHERMAN C. SPITZER, Assistant General 


















Land Title Insurance 


THE insurance of titles to land is in 
effect an insurance of the right to the 
lawful possession, quiet enjoyment, and 
free alienation of the land. 

When one considers the fact that the 
want of title may involve not only the 
loss of the buildings and improvements 
upon the land, but the very land itself, 
with all it contains beneath and above its 
surface, one is led to wonder why the 
insuring of buildings and improvements 
against loss by fire or other destructive 
elements should have been an established 
institution for so great a number of years, 
while the business of insuring land titles 
is of such comparatively recent origin. 

This peculiar situation is explainable, 
however, when we bear in mind the grew- 
ing and shifting necessities of advancing 
civilization. In early days, when the 
country was but sparsely settled, the his- 
tory of the title to any particular tract 
of land was generally an open book, the 
possession of the land being then so well 
known to those living within its vicinity 
as to preclude almost all danger by rea- 
son of possible defects in title, and there- 
fore in those early times the insurance 
of buildings against loss by fire was, nat- 
urally, considered of paramount impor- 
tance. 

With the growth of the commercial 
spirit, however, and the advent of the 
speculative dealer in town lots and blocks 
for residence and business purposes, time 
has wrought many and decided changes. 
Unlike the early settler, the present pro- 
posed purchaser of a city lot can no longer 
draw from his own knowledge, or the 
information gained from well-informed 
neighbors and friends, a safe conclusion 
as to the status of the title to the land 
he wishes to purchase; nor can he now 
with complete safety to himself rely on 
the statement of title of a lawyer, in 
view of the great diversity of opinion 
which the bar is known to possess as to 
questions material to a title, as well as 
the uncertainty as to how courts may 
construe the provisions of wills or the 
powers of trustees, etc., and the further 
fact that so many serious defects in title 
may exist which the record does not dis- 
close. 

It is now generally admitted that title 
insurance is not only a convenience to 
buyers of real estate, but an actual neces- 
sity, at least within the more populous 
districts of the country. 

Title insurance, as it would seem logical, 
began in the great centers of population 
of the East, notably in New York City 
and Philadelphia, but was soon firmly 
established in Chicago and other great 
central cities, and thence has been rapidly 
extended in every direction across the 
entire United States. Wherever popula- 
tion increases and business enterprise 
shows greater activity, there title insur- 
ance must soon be adopted as the most 
effective means known to insure safety 
alike to buyers of homes, builders of stores 
and factories, and tillers of the soil. 

The percentage of loss suffered by title- 
insurance companies is necessarily but a 
trifle when compared with the loss suf- 
fered at times by life and fire insurance 
companies. The ravages of contagious 
diseases or the ruins of devastating holo- 
causts may possibly imperil the existence 
of the*latter companies, although and not- 
withstanding such risks fire and life in- 
surance have still proven satisfactory and 
indispensable to the people. Title-insur- 
ance companies, however, face no such 
serious perils, and with prudent manage- 
ment, reasonable capital, and a competent 
and careful legal staff such losses as title- 
insurance companies may meet must neces- 
sarily be of infrequent occurrence and of 
comparative unimportance when measured 
with the total volume of business trans- 
acted. 


Sand Cure for Fatigue 


ONE of the most efficacious cures for 
fatigue from overwork consists in walk- 
ing barefoot in sand. The nerves of the 
sole and heel are slightly irritated by 
coming in contact with the grains and 
accelerate the circulation of the blood in 
all parts of the body. The effect pro- 
duced is highly invigorating. Besides this, 
the monotony of an ample extent of yellow 
sand exercises a soporific effect on the 
brain which induces sleep. 





The Decay of Glass 


Few persons who admire the irideseence 
of ancient glassware know that the pris- 
matie hues displayed are a result of the 
decay of the glass. When disintegration 
sets in, the substance of the glass splits 
into exceedingly thin lamine, which, as 
the sunlight traverses them, give rise to a 
splendid play of colors. Like the leaves 
of a forest, these delicate glasses signal ize 
their approaching dissolution by Yecoming 
more beautiful. 
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Finance 
BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The North-and-South Railroads and the Panama Canal 


Out of the troubled waters of doubt and 
conjecture as to what is going to be the 
effect on railway earnings of the opening 
of the Panama Canal one fact rises with 
the prominence of a rocky headland— 
namely, that whatever else may happen, 
there is bound to be a strong drift of 
traffic down the Mississippi Valley to the 
Gulf of Mexico. How much business the 
Western transcontinentals are going to lose 
is a good deal of a question. So is the 
amount that the Eastern trunk lines are 
going to gain. But about the fact that 
the opening of the waterway is going to 
mean a great deal to the North and South 
roads which get down to the Gulf there 
isn’t any question, Making the fullest 
allowances for the not unnatural enthusi- 
asm of those having the Gulf ports’ ma- 
terial interests at heart, it is nevertheless 
plain that when once the Canal is opened, 
a lot of additional business is going to be 
routed down that way. New Orleans is 
less than 1,400 miles from Panama; Gal- 
veston less than 1,500. Why freight origi- 
nating in the Middle West and headed for 
the Canal should go via those ports in- 
stead of being dragged all the way to the 
Atlantic seaboard and sent around from 
there, is too evident to require explanation. 

It will be a great thing for the north- 
and-south roads—there is no doubt about 
that. In the manufacturing territory 
around Chicago and to the south there 
originates a tremendous amount of tonnage 
which now flows east, but which, when 
the Canal route is once in operation, will 
naturally seek the nearer outlet on the 
Gulf. Then, in addition, there will be all 
the Canal-bound business coming over the 
trunk lines from both directions into the 
assembling-yards at Chicago and St. Louis 
and Kansas City, and requiring to be 
shipped southward. No wonder that each 
of the big railroads has its representatives 
at these southern ports, watching, calcu- 
lating, negotiating for greater facilities. 
No wonder that by those who have looked 
a little into the matter, the earnings pros- 
pects of the roads that are in line to get 
the benefit of all this additional business 
are painted in roseate hues. 

There is hardly a north-and-south road 
running down through the middle of the 
country that will not be benefited, but 
the location of certain properties so 
especially favors them that they chal- 
lenge particular attention. Of these the 
most important are Illinois Central, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, Kansas City 
Southern, Louisville & Nashville, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and St. Louis & 
San Francisco. 

When a _ north-and-south route from 
the Lakes to the Gulf is spoken of, the 
first of the properties mentioned, Ili- 
nois Central, comes naturally into most 
people’s minds. Double-tracked practi- 
cally throughout, the road is able to offer 
facilities which few, if any, of its com- 
petitors can rival. A water-grade line and 
the shortest route between Chicago on the 
north and New Orleans on the south, 


Illinois Central is particularly in a posi- 


tion to bid for Middle-Western business 
southbound. 

A combination, last year, of floods 
which cut down gross earnings, and strikes 
which brought about a big increase in 


operating expenses, resulted in Illinois. 


Central’s being temporarily pushed out of 
the class of roads that earn a big surplus 
over their dividend requirements, but no 
one believes that that will be for long. 
To have the road, for its fiscal year ending 
last June, show earnings of less than half 
the amount needed to pay the seven-per- 
cent. dividend was unpleasant, but in view 
of the road’s great record of earnings, 
not particularly disquieting. Everybody 
knows that as a result of the floods and 
the shopmen’s strike Illinois Central has, 
for the time being, been “ up against it.” 
But that the property is a wonderful 
earner and that, with a year or two of 
merely normal business, last year’s losses 
can easily be made good, is also very 
generally realized. A good many in- 
vestors, indeed, are coming to perceive 
that by troubles purely temporary the 
property has been put in a position where 
its response to the opening of the Canal 
will be even more striking. 

Very much the same thing is true of 
Missouri, Kansas. & Texas, with its line 
from St. Louis down to Galveston and its 
very considerable branch mileage. By the 
floods the “ Katy ” was hard hit—so much 
so that during its last fiscal year the 
road showed a deficit, after payment of 
the dividend on the preferred, of over 
half a million dollars. How that came 
about will readily be seen when it is con- 
sidered that last year transportation and 
traffic expenses consumed forty-four per 
cent. of gross earnings. Cost of conduct- 
ing transportation alone used up forty-one 
per cent. of what the road was able to 
earn, that being full three per cent. more 





than the average for the past five years, 
Operating under such circumstances, it | 
no wonder that nothing was earned o; 
the common. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas has not ba: 
of it the same accumulated resources .. 
Illinois Central, and another year li\ 
last would be disastrous, but it is safe +, 
assume that it will be a good while befo 
such operating conditions are seen aga; 
And since the end of the last fiscal ye 
recovery has been rapid, net earnings /., 
the five months showing an increase 
no less than $1,594,748. Operating unc 
normal conditions and getting the ben 
of this season’s big corn and cotton eros, 
“Katy” should show a substantial ). +. 
centage earned on the common this ye: : 
Indeed, if, a year or two from now, w! 
the road is getting the benefit of the nor 
and-south traflic which will be develo; 
by the opening of the Canal, earnin., 
should be on‘such a scale as to warr: 
the commencement of dividends on t'» 
common, it would be anything but s: °- 
prising to those who realize the roac . 
capabilities for handling traffic. 

Kansas City Southern, whose main li: 
practically parallels that of the “ Katy” 
has no such branch mileage to gather i, 
traffic which after the Canal is open: 
will be southbound, but, to offset th. , 
has a ninety-nine-year traffic agreeme:it 
with Union Pacific which assures it of 
very large amount of through busines:. 
In its being made a Gulf outlet for trai! 
coming into Kansas City from east am! 
west, indeed, lies Kansas City Souther: 
principal hope of profit from the puttin, 
into operation of the Canal route. Shou! 
Union Pacific and one cr two of the other 
big roads that get into Kansas City decide 
to use Port Arthur largely as their 
terminal on the Gulf, the amount of busi- 
ness going over Kansas City Souther 
would result in earnings warranting tl. 
stock’s being put on a dividend basis in 
short order. 

Further over to the east Louisville « 
Nashville, with its lines dropping straiglit 
down from Cincinnati and Louisville to 
the main ports on the Gulf, is so located 
that it will naturally get the bulk of the 
new business in that territory. As 
against this lack of competition from 
other north-and-south lines there must. 
however, be considered the fact that, the 
further east, the less will be the sout)- 
ward drift of traffic induced by the open- 
ing of the Canal. The Atlantic ports, it 
must be borne in mind, have very greatly 
superior facilities, and the big Eastern 
trunk roads will naturally make every 
effort to get Canal-bound business orivi- 
nating along their lines to flow east in- 
stead of south. And for some time to 
come, at least so far as the territory east 
of Chicago is concerned, they are apt to 
be pretty successful. Later on, the logical 
development of the Gulf ports will tend to 
counteract this influence, but in the mean 
time, in the territory in which the Louis- 
ville & Nashville operates, the amount of 
new Canal-bound business developed w’!! 
be a good deal less than in the territory 
lying a little farther west. 

Rock Island is not generally thought of 
as a north-and-south road, but does got 
all the way from Chicago down to Fort 
Worth, Texas, and from there, over tlie 
Trinity & Brazos Valley (control of 
which it holds jointly with Colorado « 
Southern) into Galveston. The fart. 
moreover, that Rock Island’s lines exte:id 
so widely to the east and west will ena! je 
it to gather in a large amount of business 
to be routed over its Gulf connection. 
Rock Island, however, is such a big sys- 
tem that the additional business, consid:r- 
able as it will be, is hardly likely to mae 
much of a difference in the total of earn- 
ings. 

St. Louis & San Francisco is simil:'- 
ly located both with regard to its nor‘ 
and-south line and its ability to gat! r 
in local traffic, but with the imports 
difference that its connection with ti 
Gulf ports is made over a piece of line 
owned by another system. To all inten's 
and purposes this connecting link, tc 
Houston & Texas Central, is part of tie 
’Frisco System, but the fact remains tht 
it is owned by some one else and that co: 
tinuity of the north-and-south line is this 
broken. 

Of the new business St. Louis & Sei 
Francisco will get its share, but as is te 
case with the Rock Island, the system is 
so big that the additional earnings wi!! 
not, probably, greatly influence the tota's. 
In the long run, however, the general (- 
velopment of the territory operated in by 
the ’Frisco which is expected to follow 
the opening of the Canal ought great'y 
to help the road’s earnings. 
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6% 
AND SAFETY 


With the cost of living 
constantly rising, and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar 
constantly diminishing, conser- 
vative investors are demanding a 
better income yield on their 
securities than in past years, 
| This demand seems to have 
crystallized about 54 to 6 per 
cent, yet investors are unwilling 
to sacrifice safety in the slightest 
degree to obtain this attractive 
income. 


To meet this widespread and 
increasing demand, we offer 
First Mortgage Bonds, secured 
by the highest class of improved, 
income - earning, centrally- 
located Chicago real estate, in 
denominations of $500, $1,000, 
and $5,000. We purchase en- 
tire bond issues outright and 
offer them direct to investors, 
Titles are guaranteed, The value 
of the security, in eyery case, 
is at least double that of the 
bond issue, 

The safety of these securities 
is best attested by the fact that 
| no investor has ever Jost a dollar 
| of principal or interest on any 

bond or mortgage purchased of 
us in the entire history of this 
house, covering thirty years. 
These securities are readily con- 
vertible into cash, 


Write for Circular 
No. 1005, and tor The 
Investor’s Magazine, which 
we publish twice a month. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
MORTGAGE AND BOND BANKERS 
EsTABLISHED 1882 


STRAUS BUILDING, CHICAGO 











isis ta s the @ 
glow of life in 


Old 
Overholt Rye “#0 


Keen, warm, vital—cap- 
tured from the hot sun 
that vitalized the rye. 


A stimulant of quali- 
ty—a dependable, 


pore rye whiskey 
ottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON’S 
BEASLEY’S 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


e New York Herald says; 

“Te is not necessarily a Christmas story. 
It is just a human story, with plenty of 
‘heart’ in it, but with fun bubbling near the 
surface always, Every man, woman, and 
child with red corpuscles will do well to read 
what Beasley, the lawyer and politician, did, 
‘just to please a little sick kid.’ 


Frontispiece and Marginal Illustrations in 
hree Colors. erheined Edges, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 
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Tyrian Purple 


THE source of the purple pigment which 
the ancients prized so highly that it was 
actually sold for its weight in gold, and 
is said to have been the basis of the com- 
mercial prosperity of Tyre and Sidon, has 
been long in doubt, although it was known 
to have been derived from certain marine 
gastropods or “snails.” Professor Ra- 
phael Dubois, the physiological chemist 
of the University of Lyons in France, has 
succeeded recently in reproducing this 
pigment. 

The purple is derived from snails of two 
genera, purpura and murew, the latter a 
bristling periwinkle sometimes called the 
rock snail. ‘The species of the former 
genus used was Purpura lapillus, while 
of the Murex there are two species avail- 
able, brandaris and trunculus. The three 
species yielded coloring matter of three 
distinct shades. The brandaris gave the 
most brilliant pigment, which corresponds 
probably to that produced at Tyre. The 
species trunculus furnished amethyst 
purple and was chiefly prepared at Sidon. 
The pigment from the lapillus is of a 
deep violet, more red than blue, having 
a shade intermediate between the other 
two. 

It is not at all improbable that the 
dyers of olden times added coloring mat- 
ter extracted from the madder plant or 
from the cochineal insect, even in large 
proportions. This seems to have been a 
common practice in Toulon, where there 
are still the remains of an ancient Roman 
dyeing establishment, but where no traces 
of the shells of these snails can be found. 

In the cavity enclosed by the * mantle ” 
of the snail there is found, in addition to 
the gills and other organs, a small whitish 
gland which secretes a colorless fluid. 
Under certain conditions this fluid ac- 
quires a pink or violet tint, and this was 
the basis for the highly prized dye. 

The changes in color seem to be the 
result of a fermentive action, like so many 
physiological processes. In the gland and 
in the secretion Professor Dubois finds an 
insoluble ferment or ‘“ zymase,” which he 
calls purpurase. This ferment is present 
in all three species, and is identical in 
all. Dissolved in the secretion there is a 
substance which he calls purpurine. ‘This 
is different in each species, and is acted 
upon by the ferment in such a way that 


| there results -a conversion of the pur- 


purine into a chromogene or color-maker. 
The chromogene then changes into a pig- 
mented substance, becoming at first yel- 
low, then green, and finally purple, under 
the influence of heat or light. Accom- 
panying this change from the chromogene 
to the pigment there is an elimination 
of a peculiar substance with a strong, dis- 
agreeable odor resembling asafetida. The 
pigment produced from the chromogene is 
quite insoluble in water, which accounts 
for its permanence when used as a dye. 
The color becomes even more brilliant 
from long exposure to the light of the sun. 

The method of dyeing followed by the 
ancients has not been understood, but the 
researches of Professor Dubois make it 
clear. According to Pliny the linens were 
dipped in a juice that was yellow or green, 
and the light and air did the rest. It 
is also known that the ancients placed the 
glands of the animals, as soon as re- 
moved, into salt or flour. We can now 
see that this not only prevented the putre- 
faction of the precious material, but also 
retarded the’ secretion of the juices and 
inhibited the fermentation of the pur- 
purase, since the salt or flour rapidly re- 
moves the water in the tissues. On re- 
moving the material from the drying salt 
or flour, the dyers added water, and 
immediately the fermentation began to 
act upon the purpurine, producing the yel- 
lowish or greenish liquid. On boiling the 
liquid, the fermenting action was stopped, 
and the organic scum was then skimmed 
off, After soaking the cloth to be dyed in 
this bath, the textile was exposed to the 
light, and the change in color from green 
to purple resulted. It was then necessary 
to remove the stench that was formed by 
the decomposition of the chromogene, and 
the cloth was again boiled. As it is im- 
possible to remove this odorous substance 
entirely, the purple cloth of the distin- 
guished citizens would give off the charae- 
teristic odor whenever it was moistened 
by the rain. 

Tt is very likely that the dye of com- 
merce which the ancients preserved and 
sold was not “ purple” in color, but of a 
yellow or green tint, and that it was kept 
always in the dark. It is impossible to 
use the purple as a dye, since it is quite 
insoluble, 





The Arsenic that We Eat 


It is known that arsenic exists normal- 
ly in the tissues of the human body with- 
out doing harm. It is a constituent of 
peas, almonds, and beans. Fresh lettuce, 
though rich in water compared with 
almonds and beans, reveals scarcely less 
arsenic. The foodstuffs poorest in arsenic 
are the banana, chestnut, and leek. 
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LTHOUGH organized primarily for the purchase 
of estates in liquidation, the Assets Realization 
Company has of recent years confined its opera- 
tions largely to the financing of established enter- 
prises which are handicapped by inadequate 


In this particular field the Company stands 
virtually alone. It possesses a large, efficient and 
highly specialized organization, which is capable, 
on short notice, of making extended and detailed 
investigation of properties located in any part of 
the United States, and has, in exceptional cases, 
gone beyond the confines of this country, although 
it is contrary to its general policy to do so. 

In cases in which the investigation discloses in- 
dubitable underlying security and well-estab- 
lished earning power, the Company is prepared to 
fund outstanding obligations and provide working capital through 
the purchase of bonds or notes of relatively short maturity. 
financing is undertaken with the intention that it shall place the en- 
terprise in a position to make its permanent financial arrangements 
on a sound and economical basis. 
to the character of the operations of the contracting company, and 
its ability to meet its new obligations at maturity. 
in view, a statistical department is maintained for the specific pur- 
pose of keeping in constant touch with the affairs of the borrowing 
company until the new indebtedness has been retired. 

While the Assets Realization Company purchases securities 
primarily for the investment of its own capital 
which now exceed $11,000,000.00, it has a large and steadily 
growing clientele which finds such securities particularly desir- 
able for funds which require certainty of payment at maturity, 
combined with an attractive rate of yield. 

The Assets Realization Company was established in 1898 to 
acquire the liquidation business established by Messrs. Ira M. 
Cobe and John W. McKinnon, whose partnership relations began 
twenty years ago, Messrs. Cobe and McKinnon still retaining 
their connection with the Company, as managing officers of the 
Chicago and New York offices, respectively. The 
the Philadelphia office are directed by Mr. George E. Shaw, 
president of the Company. 
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Renowned Cuisine 
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COOKE, HOLTZ & Co. 


@ This House purchases and sells Investment 
Securities, principally Bonds of Municipalities 
and Public Service Corporations. 


@ The House sells direct to Private Investors, 
Banks, Trust Companies, Insurance Com- 
panies and Fraternal Orders. 


@ Cooke, Holtz & Co. also distribute Securities 
through other Dealers in the principal cities 
throughout the Country. 


THEIR OFFICE IS AT 


39 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, : CHICAGO 
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New York’s Newest 


THE WORLD’S MOST 
ATTRACTIVE HOTEL 


Lighted Throughout by Sunlight 


Three blocks East on Thirty- 
fourth Street from the Pennsylvania 
Terminal: Three minutes South 
on Park Avenue from the Grand 
Central Terminal: At the threshold 
of the shopping district: At 33d 
Street Subway Station. 


600 Rooms, each with Bath 


TARIFF 
Single room, with bath, $3, $4, $5, $6, per day. 
Doubleroom, with bath, $5,$6,$7,$8, perday. 
Double bedroom, boudoir dressing room and 
bath, $7, $10, $12, per day. 
Suites, parlor, bedroom and bath, $12, $15, 
$18, per day. 
Private suite for entertainments, tariff upon 
request. 
WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
T. M. HILLIARD, Managing Director 
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By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of “Jennie Gerhardt’ and 
“Sister Carrie” 


The Financier 


Broad in its scope, sweeping in its power, it is only fair to add that it is almost brutal in 
its naked picturing of the lust for wealth and the hunger for love. It is not for those who 
fear the fighting force of a strong man, nor is it the unfolding of a lovely life. It is first 
of alla great, absorbing, haunting story, then it is perhaps a lesson, In its bigness, its 
insight into larger phases of our life—it seems destined to rank as one of the great examples 
of modern fiction. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 
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A Wooden Almanac 


ALMANACS were not allowed in the 
hands of the common people of Rome until 
about 300 B.c. Until that time all knowl- 
edge of the calendar was entirely in the 
custody of the priests. Did one wish to 
know the date of a feast day, the hours of 
the sun’s rising or setting, or when there 
would be a new moon, he must consult the 
priest, as these occult laws were only to 
be revealed by him. But one day a pre- 
sumptuous layman named Flavius, secre- 
tary of Appius Claudius, obtained the 
secret either by stealthily obtaining ac- 
cess to the documents or by repeatedly 
consulting the priests. He engraved his 
records on white tablets and exhibited 
them openly in the Forum and so became 
the publisher of the first almanac. 

The almanac from the time of Flavius 
assumed many odd forms from the cubes 
of stone and marble, mostly in use in 
Rome, down to the wooden almanac known 
as the “clogg.” This was the first popu- 
lar calendar to appear in England and 
was used as late as the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The clogg was a block 
of hard wood eight inches in length and 
three inches in breadth and_ thickness. 
This was notched along the edges of the 
four sides to correspond to the days of 
the year, every seventh day having a 
deeper mark. Golden numbers of a cycle, 
saints’ days, the moon’s phases, ete., each 
had its own peculiar signs. The Epiph- 
any, January 6th, had a star; St. Hilary, 
January 13th, a bishop’s double cross; 
the conversion of St. Paul, January 25th, 
an ax; St. Valentine, February 14th, a 
true lover’s knot. All feasts of the Vir- 
gin were marked by a heart. Earliest 
in England was a calendar in the twelfth 
century, and one is ascribed to Roger 
Bacon in 1292; but the oldest one pre- 
served in the British Museum that is in 
the English language is for the year 
1431. 

During the reign of Elizabeth the ex- 
clusive right to sell “ Almanacs and Prog- 
nostications ” was given to two members 
of the Company of Stationers. This was 
extended by James I. to the two universi- 
ties in addition to the existing company, 
and the universities commuted their privi- 
lege, taking an annuity -from the company. 

About a hundred years after this 
Thomas Carnan, like Flavius, rose up 
against the trust. Defying the monopoly, 
he for three years published an almanac 
and was three times imprisoned. Finally, 
in 1775, the case was decided in Carnan’s 
faver by the Court of Common Pleas. 

All sorts of additions crept into the 
making of almanacs —astrological pre- 
dictions as to the influence of the heaven- 
ly bodies on the affairs of men, poetry, 
proverbs, and prophecies. In France the 
people were so influenced by the occult 
predictions that Henry III., in 1579, pro- 
hibited the publishing of any almanac 
making prognostications. In the time of 
Napoleon there was an almanac which 
every day recorded some achievement of 
the great Emperor. 

The first attempt to issue a practical 
British almanac, useful to all classes, was 
made by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge in 1828. 

First in America was the almanac of 
William Pierce of Cambridge, 1639, while 
the most famous was “ Poor Richard’s,” 
published by Benjamin Franklin in Phila- 
delphia, under the name of Richard 
Saunders, and embellished with wise and 
witty sayings. 

The Nautical Almanac, which aims to 
give with the utmost precision the exact 
position of the heavenly bodies, is indis- 
pensable to navigators and astronomers. 





Man’s War Against the Sands 


Ir is caleulated that nine-tenths of the 
coasts of the world are covered with sand. 
What is the origin of this sand, and to 
what circumstances is its abundance due? 
Men of science have explained this in part 
by saying that it is due to the erosive 
effect of the waves upon the rocks, but 
it is generally admitted that this is not 
sufficient to account for the vast quantity 
of sand which borders our beaches. Un- 
doubtedly a very considerable portion 
represents the material: carried to and 
toward the ocean by the storms and 
glaciers of the Ice Age. The distribution 
of sand on the coast depends, in the first 
place, on marine currents and the topo- 
graphical aspects of the coasts themselves. 
Where there is no protection in the shape 
of cliffs the coasts are covered with enor- 
mous quantities of sand, but its advance 
is checked by plants and _ vegetable 
growths. Sprouts, trailing vines, or 
dragging roots serve the purpose of keep- 
ing the sand in place and giving consist- 
ency to the appearance of the average 
beach. Of these vegetable growths, those 
are calculated to serve the purpose best 
which are most abundant and whose re- 
sisting power is strongest. In the time 
of Elizabeth a law was passed prohibiting 
the destruction of such beach plants, as 





they tended to keep back the sand, othey 
wise carried by wind and rain to the 
detriment of crops. 

It was thus early recognized that plant 
life had an influence not to be despise: 
in the formation of sand-hills, such as on 
sees in such plenty on the coasts of Eng 
land and Flanders. These banks, calle 
“dunes,” are either stationary or mo, 
able, as the case may be. When the san 
deposited on the coast by the waves | 
not excessive and the wind blows inte, 
mittently, one may see behind the sani 
hill the vegetable growth that is givin 
solidly to the mass from its roots uj; 
In this way are formed the stationa: 
dunes. When the vegetation is extend 
as far as the sea, the dune grows in th 
direction and the curious spectacle is se 
of the ocean receding before the advan 
of the coast. A well-known building 
Southport, England, was built on a bea 
formed in just this way. The movi) 
dunes, although the same in origin as t! 
stationary ones, owe their special cha 
acteristic to their great mass and the « 
rection and constancy of the wind, whi 
prevents their finding a base stro 
enough to constitute a hold in the eart 
These dunes ‘are tossed about, often a 
vancing into the interior over cultivat: 
ground, to the despair of agriculturalist 

On the coasts of Gascony there a: 
points where the dunes push forward moi 
than four yards annually. In 1780 tl 
advance of sand upon the land of Bo. 
deaux was the occasion of despair to hort 
culturalists and crop-growers, and the e: 
gineer, Brémontier, made himself cel 
brated by converting movable into statioi 
ary dunes. The task undertaken by hi: 
was to form a wall against the sand ii 
vasion by making a palisade of the dune 
a little more than a meter high and put 
ting planks between each pair. When th 
sand swept over the boards it had to brea 
up its volume in the effort, and little b 
little a stationary dune would form wit 
an inclination of seven to twelve degre 
in the direction of the sea. Behind thi 
palisade was conveniently disposed a wid 
zone of the hardier shrubs. 

France is by no means the only countr 
that has undertaken to contest the ad 
vance of sand. In Holland and also i) 
Denmark the problem has been studie: 
for centuries. Laws have been passed pro 
hibiting the pasturing of cattle within « 
certain radius of the sea in places wher 
there was danger that they might kill 
trample down, or destroy beach plants. 





Negro Poisoners 


THE Central African native is a maste: 
in the art of poisoning and always on tli 
watch for it. He will never take a drin| 
of water or beer or eat of a ‘dish, eve: 
when offered by a peaceful acquaintance 
until the host has eaten or drunk som 
of it to pledge its harmlessness. He i 
always in fear of treachery, and with goo 
reason, for.an assassin is cheaply hired 
Vegetable poisons may be made by almos! 
any one, and the methods of administeriny 
them are cunning beyond description. One 
of the cleverest ways, often resorted t» 
when a man gets into his head an ide 
that a neighbor is injuring him by witcl 
ery, is to kill the unsuspecting victim b 
means of poisoned stakes and, at the sam 
time, avoid suspicion, which would ii 
evitably lead to a similar vengeance. Pri 
curing little sharpened sticks, the mm 
derer hollows their points and_ insert 
poison (usually made by boiling down tli 
juice of certain shrubs of creepers) int 
the cavities. These he secretly plants u) 
right, but leaning a little along the pat 
which leads from the doomed negro’s hu: 
to his garden. Sooner or later the it 
tended victim slightly lacerates his bai 
foot by hitting one of these sharp stake 
He takes no notice of the scratch, for | 
is used to such trifling injuries; but | 
a few moments his foot and leg begin t 
swell and an hour or so later he expir 
in agony. 

The bark and roots of several trees an 
shrubs yield virulent. poisons when prope) 
ly brewed, one of which has the peculi: 
effect of at once paralyzing the organs « 
speech. The gall of the crocodile, whe 
dried in the sun and pulverized, is als 
very deadly. The most fatal poison, how 
ever. is that prepared from an ugly, whit 
ish tree called ujungu in German Eas 
Africa. 1t grows in only a few localitie 
and few natives will venture to cut i 
down, for a mere prick with a splinte 
wil! cause terrible and sometimes fat: 
inflammation. The negroes say tha 
neither moths nor snakes will go nei 
it and that birds never rest in it 
branches. To make this poison the woo: 
is burnt and its ashes are mixed wit 
water and then boiled down to a thic! 
paste. The natives will travel hundred 
of miles to procure this paste, with whic! 
hunters anoint their arrows and spear 
and the bullets of their guns, dippin: 
them, after the smearing, in hot bee’s- 


wax to form a protective covering against 


loss of power as well as against accident. 
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For more than a generation Troy has been 
‘nown as the greatest producer of shirts, 
ollars, and cuffs in the world. The various 
vrands it manufactures and their makers 
iave become almost household words and 
no aspiring rival has arisen to threaten the 
‘ity’s unique supremacy. 

Troy’s laundries long kept pace with its 
ictories and it has only been in recent years 
hat the phenomenal development of the 
power laundry has robbed it of its other 
‘itle—“The world’s greatest laundry city.” 
‘or years the critical dresser was accustomed 
o send his linen hundreds of miles to secure 
he care and skilled attention for which 
lroy was famed, and to-day: the name is a 
ynonym for quality in laundry circles. 

Efficient as their machines were at that 
arly day, compared with the crude and 
rimitive appliances in general use, a num- 
er of Troy’s progressive laundrymen 
ealized that in neither quality nor’ capacity 
lid they meet the standards they had set 
hemselves or the demands of their rapidly 
nereasing business. They formed a co- 
vartnership in 1879, for the manufacture of 
aundry machinery, under the name of the 
(roy Laundry Machinery Co., which be- 
‘ame the present corporation three years 
ater, in 1882. 

The pioneer in the building of laundry 
nachinery, the Troy Laundry Machinery 
Co., Ltd., has grown consistently along the 


ame lines that marked its establishment. ° 


its founders were practical, successful laun- 
lerers, thoroughly familiar with the needs 
ind problems of the business. The ma- 
chines they built were the outgrowth of 
heir practical experience and met the 
tests of actual service in their own plants, 
for which they were originally designed, 
before they were offered to the trade at 
large. 

The company has remained true to its 
traditions in all stages of its growth, and 
never more than in its last ten years when 
its output has increased threefold. No 
Troy machine goes into a launderer’s plant 
until it has passed through months of taxing 
tests. Nor does ordinary efficiency content 
its builders. Because a machine does good 
work and is thoroughly satisfactory to its 
purchasers has been no reason why the 
juality of that work should not be bettered 
if possible. It is a revelation in painstaking 
horoughness to follow a Troy machine 
hrough the various stages of construction, 
hut a greater one to watch the later changes 
that make it even more efficient, prompted 
»y the records kept of its results. The 
founders of the company had little use for 
‘heory and their successors hold the same 
"iews. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in the 
ompany’s salesroom is the representation 
m the shields of one of its mighty twelve- 
on ironers of its two plants; that in which 
ts business life began and the present fac- 
‘ory, whose general offices have twice the 
‘pace of the original plant, and this repre- 
entation of material growth is but an index 
f the increase in the number of machines 
ianufactured and the improvements in 
heir quality. This is no disparagement of 
he products of the earlier days. The ma- 
hines built in the first twenty years were, 
s now, the ‘Best Value” attainable, and 
he same “‘Honest Construction” that has 
een the company’s watchword was equally 
‘uanifest. 

At an early date it was found desirable to 
cate a factory in Chicago because of con- 
enience of distribution and nearness to the 
ource of supplies. More and more business 

vas done in Chicago, until the Troy factory 
vas finally closed. Although the growth of 
he business had been gratifying, the develop- 
nent within the last ten years has been 
notable. Buildings have been erected to 
care for the larger volume of business, only 
‘Oo prove inadequate and necessitate the 
building of additions as great as the original 
structure. 

In 1906 the first part of the present build- 
‘ng was completed. It was believed to be 
large enough to meet any increase that 
might be expected with its four acres of 
floor space. Hardly was the company 
located in its new home when it was dis- 
covered that more room was needed. Plans 
Were again drawn for an addition, which 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., Ltb, 


doubled the plant’s capacisy. This at the 
north end was completed in the fall of 1911. 
The factory now occupies the entire block 
bounded by South LaSalle Street, West 
Twenty-third Street, the Rock Island 
tracks, and West Twenty-second Street, and 
contains ten acres of floor space. When 
another addition will be needed is only a 
matter of time. It will be needed as cer- 
tainly as its predecessors. 

The factory has been regarded as a model 
in its equipment, organization, and adminis- 
tration, and as such has been studied by 
trained observers of industrial conditions. 
That these contribute to the quality of the 
product is self-evident. No more gratifying 
tribute to this has been paid the company 
than this letter from one of the best-known 
university critics of industrial problems, 
after a comparison with others in like lines: 

“As I think of your plant in comparison 
with others manufacturing similar lines of 
goods I am impressed with the fact that the 
high quality claimed in your advertising is 
discoverable in your factory. The men ap- 
pear to be high-class workmen and they 
seem to be working for quality instead of 
quantity. You could easily ‘speed up’ 
your men so that they would turn out twice 
their present output, but, of course, the 
quality would be reduced. I am rather 
surprised that you find it profitable to put 
so much painstaking work on the various 
articles which you are manufacturing. I 
should assume that your competitors could 
easily manufacture more cheaply than you 
and that your reliance is placed on the fact 
that your customers want the best, even 
if it cannot be had so cheaply.” 

Despite its amazing growth in its recent 
years, the laundry industry is still in its 
infancy and its greatest development is yet 
to come. The Laundrymen’s National As- 
sociation by its publicity campaign has di- 
rected the attention of the public as never 
before to the merits and advantages of the 
power laundry. This is leading to a larger 
patronage, and a patronage covering a much 
wider range of items. More people are 
patronizing the commercial laundry than 
ever before, more, too, are sending more 
each week to the laundry, and many a 
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—today an office necessity 


[HE history of the world is divided into many epochs. 
Each has done its share towards developing the world 

The present is the commercial age—the 
age that stands for progress. 
It is, therefore, also the inventive or creative age. Man combines the 
elements and creates new things that will do the bidding of his brains. 
He conserves his powers for greater fields in the march of progress. 
When business developed requiring duplications of writings in exact 
facsimile, a way was found to do it perfectly. A stencil process was in- 
vented by Edison—the greatest of all business benefactors. Thus came 
into existence the Mimeograph, and which time has proven is one of 
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office necessity that today it is being used in all lines of business the 


Through its adaptability it has been a great factor in business prog- 
ress, and who can say the world is not better for it? Its uses are in- 
numerable, extending from the simplest notice or office form to the 
personally directed circular letter that builds up vast fortunes. 
both a great office aid and a business builder. 
are, convenience, quickness, quality of work, any office help can oper- 
ate it, work done in privacy much cheaper than the printer, ete. 
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housewife is recognizing its superiority over | 


the washerwoman’s unsanitary methods. 

The laundry’s largest development will 
not be in the commercial line, but the insti- 
tutional one—-hospitals, asylums, and the 
like. The increasing care shown the un- 
fortunate and the mentally unsound is not 
confined to the great. state institutions. 
The homes set apart for them in smaller 
territorial divisions, the county asylum or 
poor-farm, are being supplied with modern 
laundry equipments, alike from charitable 
and economical motives. 

Another field where the development is 
more pronounced than that of the institu- 
tions is the modern hotel. The great city 
and resort hotels have many of them mag- 
nificent plants. The modern hotel plan 


. makes provisions for the laundry, and the 


architect is calling more and more upon the 
laundry-machinery builder for the practical 
help his experience has given him. 

The pioneer and path-blazer, the Troy 
Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., has con- 
tinued to point out the path to more and 
better business. It has deemed it its duty 
to discover new avenues of profit for the 
launderer and the means of entering them 
rather than to await the insistent demands 
of the trade. 

Troy plants and machines are to be found 
to-day not merely in every American town 
and city that boasts a power laundry, but 
in every European country and every conti- 
nent. Through its publication, printed in 
three languages—English, German, and 
Spanish—the House of Troy visits each 
month every known plant in the world, 
bringing the latest news of its output and a 
message of practical helpfulness. Its repre- 
sentatives are to be found in the world’s 
great commercial centers, giving to the 
trade that prompt, intelligent, and compre- 
hensive service that is the company’s pride. 

And its greatest growth, let it be said, 
has been in the twelve years since Mr. H. 8. 
Wilcox, for thirty years in the service of the 
company, came to Chicago as its treasurer 
and general manager. ,*» 
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AGE BROTHERS & CO. have, since 1856, 
conducted continuously in Chicago a millin- 
ery business, which has grown until, at the 
present time, in addition to our twelve-story build- 
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Risin National Watch Company's Factories 


ELGIN, ILL. 





The Elgin National Watch Company was incorporated in the State of 
Illinois, in 1865, and began making watch movements in the Spring of 1867, 
producing two thousand during their first year. Their total output during 
forty-five years has exceeded seventeen million watch movements. 

Prior to the establishing of watch-making as an industry in the United 
States, all watches were made in Europe. They were made by hand; the 
output was necessarily limited, and prices were very high. The Elgin Na- 
tionel Watch Cotripany was one of the first institutions to adopt the dis- 
tinctively American principle of watch-making—that is, the production, 
with automatic machines, of large numbers of duplicate parts, which are 
assembled, timed, and adjusted by skilful watchmakers. Necessarily, their 
equipment in those early years was crude as compared with that of today, 
but even with the tools they then possessed they were able to produce good 
watches, and easily found a market for them. Each succeeding year has 
added improvements to their machinery and appliances, with consequent 
reduction in cost of goods. 

The Elgin National Watch factory produces three thousand watches 
daily. In addition to physical and chemical laboratories for testing 
materials, it owns and operates an observatory for taking and recording 
time, which is the most completely equipped institution of its kind in 
America. 

To illustrate the reduction in cost brought about by the Elgin Method 
of manufacture, the B. W. Raymond, a trade-marked watch made in 1867, 
cost the consumer at that tirné in the neighborhood of $80.00. The B. W. 
Raymond movement made today costs the consumer $27.00, and is im- 
measurably supetior in quality to its predecessor of that early day. 
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THE DRAGOMAN 
By George K. Stiles 


REDICTIONS are always hazardous, but the publishers of “The 

Dragoman”’ believe that this book has in it qualities which will 

make it one of the most talked of and successful novels of the new 
year. 

The heroine is an American girl. The hero is a young Englishman. 
The scene is Egypt—not the Egypt of hotels and tourists, but the 
grim hinterland of the upper Nile, where few white men ever venture. 
The East and its mystery, the inner workings of international diplo- 
macy, the mighty power of Mchammedanism, are all elements which 
make the story one of extraordinary and fascinating interest. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














National Bird Reservations 


Witp birds, like wild men, enjoy a 
special system of protection. The bird 
reservations set apart in the United States 
and her dependencies for breeding and 
shelters during migrations number fifty- 
six and with few exceptions are either 
small rocky islands or tracts of marsh 
land. These protected areas vary greatly 
in extent and most have yet to be sur- 
veyed. Among the smaller reservations 
are Green Bay, Wisconsin, which contains 
two acres; Pelican Island, Florida, with 
less than six; and Stump Lake, North 
Dakota, of about twenty-seven. On the 
other hand, the Niobrara Reservation, 
Nebraska, covers between ten thousand 
and twelve thousand acres; Klamath Lake 
and Mathew Lake reservations in Oregon 
each comprise big strips of marsh lands; 
the Yukon Delta Reservation in Alaska 
takes in the tundra between the mouths 
of the Yukon and Kuskokwin rivers; and 
the Hawaiian Islands Reservation includes 
the islands in mid-Pacific over five degrees 
of latitude and twenty degrees of longi- 
tude. All birds on these reservations are 
protected by State game laws and by a 
special act of Congress. 

In the Gulf reservation district, which 
includes ten reservations in Florida, four 
in Louisiana, and one in Porto Rico, the 
principle protected birds are brown peli- 
caps, gulls, terns, herons, and ducks. At 
Pelican Island the only species which 
breeds is the brown pelican, and on the 
Tortugas Reservation the birds that breed 
are chiefly sooty terns. Herons of sev- 
eral species frequent Mosquito Inlet and 
other reservations on the west coast of 
Florida; at Passage Key, Breton Island, 
and East Timbaliea are to be found laugh- 
ing gulls and terns of different sorts 
which also nest. Dotted along this coast 
and that of Louisiana are breeding col- 
onies of brown pelicans, while the Breton 
Island Reservation affords a harbor of 
refuge to ducks which winter in the delta 
of the Mississippi River. 

Gulls, ducks, and white pelicans are 
the most frequent visitors in the Lake 
district, which comprises two reservations 
in Michigan, two in North Dakota, and 
one in Wisconsin. The two in Michigan 
contain the largest known: breeding col- 
onies of the herring gull on inland waters, 
and the new reservation at the mouth 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin, has as well a 
breeding-colony of these birds. The reser- 
vation at Stump Lake, North Dakota, lies 
surrounded. by breeding-grounds of several 
species of ducks. At Chase Lake are con- 
siderable colonies of white pelicans and 
ring-billed gulls. 

With the exception of Niobrara Reser- 
vation, Nebraska, noted as a_breeding- 
ground for sharp-tailed grouse and prairie- 
chickens, and that at Lock Katrine, 
Wyoming, reservations in the nountain 
district are located on Reclamation Serv- 
ice reservoirs and chiefly valuable as 
refuges for water fowl and shore birds 
during spring and fall migrations. This 

roup embraces twelve reservations in the 
Rocky Mountain States, South Dakota, 
and Nebraska. 

Reservations in the Pacific district in- 
clude three in California, four in Oregon, 
and eight in Washington. 





The Length of the Day 


Scientists have indulged in some inter- 
esting speculations as to the possible in- 
crease in the length of our day. 

It is pointed out that when once the 
earth has started in motion about an 
axis, no matter how the motion came 
about, it must, of course, continue for- 
ever and at the same rate, thus making 
the day always of the same length, unless 
something is happening or will happen to 
interfere with that motion. Now there 
are several causes in operation that af- 
fect the period of the earth’s rotation, some 
of which tend to make the period less 
and others to make it greater. The in- 
fluence of each of the causes is, of course, 
very small. They are generally easy to 
understand. A very simple experiment 
illustrates one of them. 

A stone is attached to one end of a 
string, the other end of which is held in 
the hand. The stone is then whirled 
around a circle. When its speed has be- 
come nearly uniform the string is allowed 
to wind up on the finger. It is noticed 
that as the string shortens the velocity 
increases. In the same way, if the matter 
forming the earth should in any way be 
drawn nearer the axis of rotation, it 
would turn faster and’ the day would be 
shortened. 

~ continual loss of heat a shrinkage 
of the earth is probably in progress; and 
although the process is exceedingly slow, 
it certainly tends to diminish the period 
of rotation. On the other hand, any 
addition of matter from the outside will 
tend to increase that period and make 
the day longer. There seems to be no 
question but that slight additions to the 
mass of the earth are constantly made by 
the arrest of meteorie bodies passing 





through the atmosphere. Their influence 
is opposed to and tends to neutralize that 
of any earth shrinkage that may be tak- 
ing place. 

The most important interference with 
the rotation of the earth of which we 
have knowledge is that of the tidal waves, 
which are due to the attraction of the 


.sun and moon, but mofe largely of the 


latter. It is easy to see that this is a 
resistance against which the earth turns. 
and its effect is to increase the length 
of the day. 

Astronomical observations extending 
over a period of two thousand years 
have failed to show any sensible changes 
in the day, but the influence of the tides 
must, become evident after the lapse of a 
great many years. One authority has de 
clared that the day may lengthen unti! 
it is at last fifty-five times as long as i! 
is at present; and that would also be tl: 
period of the revolution of the moon abou 
the earth. A day of thirteen hundre’ 
and twemty hours is not, however, like] 
to come for some millions of years. 





The Mole at Work 


THE mole at work presents an inter 
esting sight. His nose sinks into the soi 
as if it were a brad-awl with a half-boring 
half-pushing motion, and in a twinklin; 
half the creature’s head is buried fron 
view. Then up comes his powerful righ 
foot sliding close along the side of hi 
nose. The foot, which is a kind of fin 
pointed chisel, cuts the earth verticall. 
until it extends as far forward as hi 
short reach will permit; then with 
rapid motion he pries the earth sid 
wise from his nose and so makes an open 
ing. Very quickly the left foot perform 
the same operation on the other side, an 
meanwhile the gimlet-pointed nose ha 
continued to bore. 

In a few seconds his body is entire], 
out of sight and only his queer little tai 
is visible. In three minutes, it is said 
a mole will tunnel for a distance of « 
foot if he be in the least hurry to go 
about his business. 

A naturalist once conceived the notion 
of ascertaining the amount of work « 
mole could accomplish in a given time. 
Accordingly the experimenter turned « 
large specimen loose in the middle of a 
five-acre field. Five seconds, it is averred 
after this mole received its freedom, it 
had burrowed ‘out of sight, and the ob 
server, with his assistants, after driving 
a stake at the starting-point, retired ani 
left the little digger hard at work. 


The start was made at eleven in the 


morning, and the direction taken was t: 
the east. By six o’clock in the evening 
this mole is said to have dug some twenty- 
three feet in an irregular course, keep 
ing, however, in the same general di 
rection and not attempting any side gal 
leries. Twenty-four hours after the start 
the tunnel had been driven thirty-one fect 
further, with a number of side galleries. 
and four feet had been added at the ex 
tremity, making sixty-eight feet of the 
main line and thirty-six and one-half fect 
of branches, or a total of 10414 feet of 
tunnels dug in twenty-five hours. 

The bottom of the tunnels ran ver) 
evenly, about four inches below the su 
face. At certain points the hole was 
elliptical in shape, measuring one ani 
one-half inches in width by two inches 
in height, and sometimes it was triangu 
lar, measuring two inches each way. The 
surface of the ground was usually crack 
and raised about an inch along the cour-: 
of the tunnel. 





Cholera and Tobacco 


For a long time it has been noted tha! 
smokers are relatively immune to certa’: 
epidemic _sicknesses, especially choler: 
Dr. Wenck, professor of the Imperial | 
stitute of Berlin, has found that | 
manipulating cigars in water containin. 
1,500,000 cholera bacilli per ewbie cent:- 
meter the microbes were destroyed in t! 
course of twenty-four hours. The sam 
doctor has proved that tobacco smo! 
rapidly kills the cholera germ. In 
tobacco factory in Hamburg not a sing!” 
case of cholera was found among tli 
workers during the last great epidemi 
though they lived in districts most a! 
fected by the plague. 





Birds and Cyclones 


It has been suggested that birds habitu- 
ally make use of storms in traveling from 
one part o: their range to another. Ii 
is pointed out that if a bird cannot find 
shelter it must be more comfortable on 
the wing than on the ground during 
storm. because in the fiercest gale it flies 
in a moving medium, like a swimmer in 
a strongly flowing river. 
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Michigan Boulevard, Congress to Harrison Streets 
Facing beautiful Grant Park and Lake Michigan 


CONGRESS HOTEL 
AND ANNEX 


The Rendezvous of the Discriminating Travellers from Every Land 





Largest Floor Space Devoted to Public 
Use of Any Hotel in the World 











In the Center of Everything Worth Doing and Séeing 


Easily reached from all depots by Surface, Elevated or Taxi 
European Plan Only—Rates from $2.00 per day upward 


CONGRESS HOTEL COMPANY 


N. M. KAUFMAN, President 
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Hotel lg Salle 


+ 


Chicagoss Finest Hotel 


OTEL La Salle 


accommodations. 


Hotel La Salle is within easy reach of all 
Railway Terminals, and also far enough 
away to be free from the noise and smoke 
of switching trains. 
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ME 


One Person 
Room with detached bath, 
per day $2 to $3 
Room with private bath, 
per day $3 to $5 
Two Persons 
Room with detached bath, 
per day $3 to $5 
Room with private bath, 
per day $5 to $8 
Two Persons 
Two connecting rooms 
with bath, per day $5to$8 
Four Persons 
Two connecting rooms 
with bath, per day $8to $15 
Suites: $10 to $35, per day 


ERNEST J. STEVENS, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 
La Salle at Madison St 











s the great central 
meeting place of the west and sets the 
pace in Chicago for up-to-date service and 


Hotel La Salle gives more for the price 


you pay than any other hotel in Chicago. 
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Kohl Castle Company 


HERE are innumerable units in the theatrical 
business of the United States, some of them 
relatively small and unimportant, and others 
imposing and influential. Each metropolitan 
city has its predominant theatrical interest, 
and probably no one familiar with conditions 
would deny that the Kohl Castle Company 
is the ranking theatrical influence in the 
lively, and by no means shrinking, city of 
Chicago. Length of service, extent and suc- 
cess of operation, end scope of financial and 
theatrical business might be considered as a 
test of relative importance, yet comparisons 
are odious, and need not be carried to the 
extreme of irritation. It is enough to say, 
on the theme of precedence, that. the Kohl 
Castle firm has been familiarly known in 

Chicago for «a quarter of a century, and now, passing toward the 

second generation in ownership, has broadened out in scope 

until it is the dominant influence in the theatrical affairs of 

Chicago, managing standard dramatic houses, the leading vaude- 

ville houses, popular price theaters, and booking innumerable 

other theaters in Chicago and elsewhere through the big agency 
belonging to the firm, and called the Western Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Association. The principal theaters in Chicago owned 
by this interest are the Majestic and the Palace, great and beau- 
tiful vaudeville houses, the Chicago Opera House, the Olympic, 
and the Academy. Outside of Chicago the Company is inter- 
ested in dozens of theaters, and is closely allied with the big 

Orpheum Circuit and the United Booking Offices of America. 

The late and deeply lamented Charles E. Kohl was the principal 

architect of this great business, the predominating influence of 

which is now exerted with brilliant ability by his widow, Caroline 

E. Kohl, and his eldest son and namesake, Charles E. Kohl. 

The other big capitalists and operators active in the manage- 

ment are Martin Beck, George Castle, Morris Meyerfeld, and 

Max Anderson, all of them conspicuous figures in the most im- 

portant theatrical combinations. 
































Hotel Sherman 


CITY HALL SOUARE 
CHICAGO 


Located in the heart 
of the city. 


Seven hundred and 
fifty rooms, each with 
private bath and cir- 
culating distilled ice 
water. Decidedly 
moderate prices pre- 
vail. 


IF you appreciate a 
hearty welcome, per- 


fect service and cheerful surroundings, stop at Hotel 
Sherman the next time you come to Chicago. 


Single room with bath—$2, $2.50, $3, $4 and $5 a day. 


Double rooms with bath — $3.50, $4, $5 and $6 a day. 


Suites— $5 to $15. 


Hotel Sherman is the 
home of one of the 
most unique and dis- 
tinctive restaurants in 


the world—the famous 


College Inn. 
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Progressive Methods Are 
Back of Byllesby Securities 


HE bonds and stock of public utility companies operated by H. M. Byllesby & Company 
rest upon a great deal more than modern, well-maintained physical properties. 


They are sponsored by an engineering-managing organization of seasoned ability, constantly 
advancing in the front rank of progressive utility operation—an organization imbued with high 
commercial ideals and the determined spirit. of constructive accomplishment. 


The motto of the Byllesby operating companies is “To serve.” They are conducted in 
harmony with enlightened commercial standards and the public sentiment of the communities 


they are helping to build up. 


The largest holding company of the Byllesby interests is the Standard Gas and Electric 
Company. _ Its bonds are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company, Inc. 


Engineers 








Tidings Building 


Insurance Exchange Building 


Chicago New York 
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) The World Before Your Eyes  ; 
/ B gia motion picture is, by far, the most tremendous and vital influence a 
- in the amusment and culture of our present day. The motion picture RE 
brings the world to you. It delivers the universe to your theater seat. The a 
motion picture is not a makeshift tor the playhouse—its dignity and impor- 


oe 


tance 1s far greater. It is good, wholesome, clean entertainment, lecture and 
amusement all rolled in one. Inits highest effort it stands above literature and ranks 
far above the puny functions of the tawdry show-house. 













Selig’s De Luxe Motion Pictures 


represent the highest possible achievement in the art of cinematography. 
The Selig Polyscope Company is recognized as the world’s largest and 
foremost producer of motion pictures. Perfect production facilities, orig- 
inal and unique scenarios by the world’s best authors, expert technical 
and camera men, competent producers, popular players, selected proper- 
ties and settings, strict censorship and close attention to detail — these 
are the things that have made the name of Selig famous throughout the 
entire world. If you want to see all that is cleanest and best in motion 
pictures attend the theater that exhibits Selig Films. 


nwcrorres ‘The Selig Polyscope Co. soi 


London, Paris, Berlin Chic Los Angel 
St. Petersburg, Budapest GENERAL OFFICES y seitcg .s 


20 E. Randolph Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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